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Great artists are heard at their best on Decca long playing ffrr records 


Anita (erquetti 


ANITA CERQUETTI OPERATIC RECITAL 


A disc of the month in the June (1957) ‘Record News’. In the same 
month’s ‘EMG Monthly Letter’: “Anita Cerquetti has a naturallywarm, 
lyrical voice of considerable power and infinite tonal variety. Her mezza voce 
at the beginning of casta Diva recalls Rosa Ponselle, and her clear diction 
and keen sense of dramatic characterization put her in the front rank of 
Italian sopranos . . . Thoroughly recommended.” 





Verdi: Aida—O patria mia; I vespri siciliani —Mercé, 
diletti amiche; Be//ini: Norma—Casta diva; Spontini: 
Agnes von Hohenstaufen—O Re dei cieli; Verdi: 

Nabucco—Anch’io dischiuso un giorno; Ernani—Ernani, involami; 
Puccini: Tosca—Vissi d’arte; Verdi: La forza del destino— 
Pace, pace mio Dio 
with THE ORCHESTRA OF IL MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO 
conducted by GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI LXT 5289 


The Norma and Nabucco excerpts have also been issued on a 7-inch EP 45 CEP s21 
and the arias from | vespri siciliant, Ernani, Agnes von Hohenstaufen and Tosca 
on CEP 522 


LA GIOCONDA Ponchielli 


“In my opinion, it sweeps the board clear of competitors ...In particular, 
Mme Cerquetti, in my opinion, thoroughly deserves ber promotion—the width 
of ber compass, the steadiness of her line and her superior sense of style are all 
more than merely promising.”’ (P.H.-W.—‘The Gramophone’, Feb., 1958) 


ANITA CERQUETTI, MARIO DEL MONACO, 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO, ETTORE BASTIANINI, 
CESARE SIEPI, etc. with 
THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF IL MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO 
conducted by GIANANDREA CAVAZZENI 
LxT 5400/2 (Italian| English litretto: 5/-) 


Anita Cerquetti, whose first recordings for De=ca have been so well 
received, is paying a short visit to England during July and will make 
four appearances in Aida at Covent Garden—and, 5th, 8th and 11th. 
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public, For details please write to the Mailing 
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bery Avenue, ECI. 
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APPEARING IN THIS SEASON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS 





WAGNER 


Dich, teure Halle 
(Elisabeth's greeting from 
“*Tannhauser”—Act 2) 
Allmdacht’ ge Jungraui 
(Elisabeth's prayer from 
“*Tannhauser”—Act 3) 
Einsam in triiben Tagen 
(Elsa’s dream from 
“Lohengrin” —Act 1) 
Jo-ho-hoe! Traft ihr das Schiff 
(Senta’s ballad from 
“Der Fliegende Hollander’ —Act 2) 


VERDI 


Tu che le vanita 
(Elisabetta’s aria from 
“ Don Carlos”—Act 4) 
Timor de me? D’amor sull’ ail rosee 
(Leonora’s recit. and aria from 
“Il Trovatore’”—Act 4) 
Son giunta! grazie, o Dio! 
Madre, pietosa Vergine 
(Leonora’s recit. and aria from 
“La Forza del Destino’ —Act 2) 
Pace, pace, mio Dio! 
(Leonora’s aria from 
“La Forza del Destino” —Act 4) 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt 


ABL 3130 


E.P.s 


Excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(Mascagni) 
and “I Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) 
with Frans Vroons, tenor, and the 
Hilversum Radio Orchestra 
conducted by Paul van Kempen 


NBE 11018 
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“A —‘O patria Mia’ (Verdi) 
“On ‘Ballo in Maschera”’— 

“Morro, ma prima in Grazia’ (Verdi) 
with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Loibner 


NBE 11035 


“Otello” —Act 4—‘Mia madre aveva’ 
(Willow Song) 
‘Ave Maria’ (Verdi) 
with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Loibner 
NBE 11077 


Highlights from “Un Ballo in Maschera”’ 
(Verdi) 
Di’ tu se fedele (Riccardo’s aria—Act 1) 
Teco io sto (Duet Amelia-Riccardo—Act 2) 
Morro, ma prima in grazia (Amelia’s aria— 


Act 3) 
Ecco Tlorrido campo (Prelude—Amelia’s 
aria—Act 2) 

Forse la soglia attinse (Riccardo’s aria— 
Act 3) 


Ah, perche qui! Fuggit! (Duet—Act 3) 
with Frans Vroons, tenor. 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra and 

Vienna State Opera Chorus 


. conducted by Wilhelm Loibner. 


NBR 6023 


“ Der Freischutz’”’—Agatha’s Prayer (Weber) 
“Oberon” —Ozean, du Ungeheuer’ (Weber) 


with Orchestra conducted by Willem van 
Otterloo. 
“Ah Perfido!” Op. 65 (Beethoven) 
with Orchestra conducted by 
Paul van Kempen. 


SBR 6206 
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Comment 


Two most interesting pieces of news which might affect the whole 
future of opera in this country were announced recently. The first con- 
cerned Aldeburgh, the second Sadler’s Wells. 

Concerning Aldeburgh, it was announced by Lord Harewood that 
the world premiére of Britten’s Noye’s Fludde at this year’s festival was 
only made possible through a substantial financial contribution from 
Associated Television Limited, which had in addition acquired the 
television broadcasting rights of the opera. 

The Sadler’s Wells announcement made known that £35,000 had been 
received by the Trust from A.B.C. Television Limited, the independent 
television weekend contractors for the North and the Midlands, who have 
covenanted to pay this sum to the trust at the rate of £5000 a year for 
a period of seven years. It was further stated that this gift was made ‘in 
appreciation of the considerable contribution that Sadler’s Wells has 
made to the musical world’. 

The A.B.C. further expressed the hope that their example would be 
followed, ‘so that the trust may be assisted in the presentation of new 
productions, the development of artists, and in the task of making it 
possible for the activities of Sadler’s Wells to become more widely known 
and appreciated by a larger public. To further this cause A.B.C. Tele- 
vision Limited have offered to co-operate with the trust through the 
medium of their recordings and television facilities’. 

We cannot but express pleasure at this turn of events, and are grati- 
fied that these two bodies are fully aware that the arts are necessary 
in our society and that they cannot pay for themselves as can the more 
popular forms of entertainment, and must therefore be helped financially 
by organizations in the position to do so. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that the first subsidy for opera in 
this country came from sound radio. That was in the early 1930s when 
the Socialist government arranged that a small portion of the licence 
monies received by the B.B.C. should be paid to Covent Garden. 

Now we have Independent Television making the same kind of 
gesture of its own accord; and what is so particularly encouraging, as 
far as Sadler’s Wells is concerned, is that it is the provincial section of 
I.T.V. that has offered help, and not just for a couple of years, but for 
seven. If the provinces can be made really opera-minded, might not we 
begin to see the glimmerings of what so many of us hope and pray for— 
a permanent opera company established in one of our provincial cities. 

And what of Covent Garden? We cannot believe that I.T.V. is going 
to remain indifferent to that theatre’s future. A monthly relay of an opera 
or ballet sponsored by a commercial body from the Royal Opera House 
could make all the difference between a season to season existence, and 
long term planning. 

Let us hope that this might prove a posgibility, and in the not too 
distant future. If this new relationship between I.T.V. and opera becomes 
firmly established, then we may indeed have no regrets that we experi- 
enced an ‘Opera Crisis’ in 1958. 
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Festival of American Opera 
by Raymond Ericson 


With a grant of $105,000 from the Ford Foundation, the New York 
City Opera opened on April 3 a five-week season uniquely devoted to 
American opera. Without a final accounting available, the financial suc- 
cess of the venture is an unknown quantity. In terms of stimulation and 
interest among the ready and potential operagoing public its success is 
undeniable. 


To Julius Rudel, who became director of the company last fall, and 
to his staff must go a good deal of the credit for this success. The choice 
of repertory was remarkably shrewd, combining the known and unknown, 
presenting a variety of musical styles, saving money on settings where 
these were available and well designed. But the basic criterion for selec- 
tion seems to have been theatrical effectiveness and avoidance of the 
musically esoteric. 


Four works had been presented in the Broadway theatre: Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium, and Kurt Weill’s Lost in the Stars (not properly 
an opera but a play with music). A fifth, Douglas Moore’s The Ballad 
of Baby Doe, just.missed becoming a Broadway presentation. The other 
works were Robert Kurka’s The Good Soldier Schweik, Carlisle Floyd’s 
Susannah, Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief, Mark Bucci’s Tale for 
a Deaf Ear, and Vittorio Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew. In all 
cases the works were freshly staged, usually with directors from the legi- 
timate theatre, and cast with singers who were good actors. 


If the musical values of the season were decidedly mixed, they were 
far from negligible and sometimes encouraging as to the American com- 
poser’s gifts for the lyric theatre. As Robert Sabin has pointed out, seeing 
a block of American works in this manner put them in a new, and better, 
perspective. Finally, $5000 of the grant was used wisely to bring several 
composers to New York to sit in on rehearsals of the productions. 


A bit of pure Americana, The Ballad of Baby Doe opened the 
season. The libretto by the late John Latouche retells the historically true 
tale of Horace Tabor, Colorado silver king in the late nineteenth century. 
The opera is concerned mainly with his personal life, when he leaves his 
wife, Augusta, who has risen with him from poverty to wealth ; marries 
the young and pretty Baby Doe; and goes on to financial ruin when the - 
country abandons a free-silver policy. The three central figures are solidly 
and compassionately drawn and are firmly planted in a series of scenes 
that bring in figures of national importance politically. Douglas Moore’s 
score begins almost on a musical-comedy level, but it deepens as the score 
progresses. Without ever showing much originality, it is always skillful, 
sometimes witty in its orchestration, and there are several rewarding 
arias for the principals and other singers. 

When the opera was first given, in July 1956 in Central City, 
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Colorado — the region where the story takes place — Donald Oenslager 
designed a slick, charming, fast-moving scenic production ; Walter Cassel 
and Martha Lipton, of the Metropolitan Opera, had the roles of Tabor 
and Augusta; and Emerson Buckley conducted. These elements and 
personalities were present again in the City Opera production, much to 
its good fortune. Beverly Sills took over the role of Baby Doe, and there 
were valuable contributions from Joshua Hecht, as William Jennings 
Bryan, and Beatrice Krebs, as Baby Doe’s mother. Vladimir Rosing 
staged the work. In later performances, Ruth Kobart was Augusta and 
Jacquelynne Moody, Baby Doe. 

Unhappily married couples of today were the subject of Tale for a 
Deaf Ear and Trouble in Tahiti, which formed a double bill first given on 
April 6. Bucci’s opera, tried out at the Berkshire Festival in Tanglewood 
last summer, has a libretto by the composer based on a story by Elizabeth 
Enright. It opens with a husband and wife pouring abuse on each other. 
The husband falls dead of a heart attack. An offstage chorus prepares the 
audience for a series of flashbacks into remote times in which three 
people seeking to restore loved ones at a certain hour of day are granted 
this miracle. These include a Florentine noblewoman, singing in Italian ; 
a Scottish girl, singing with a thick brogue ; and a German soldier, singing 
in German. The miracle is extended to the contemporary husband and 
wife. He comes to life, but the bickering soon begins again, and he 
succumbs for good from another heart attack. The chorus chants its 
moral: “The only death in life is the death of love.’ 


Bucci has composed some appropriately astringent music for the 
contemporary episodes, some graceful, long-lined arias for the flashbacks, 
and some trite tunes for the chorus’s.moral. The score shows the promise 
of a young composer with a facile gift for melody; as yet it cannot be 
accounted a solid achievement. Patricia Neway and William Chapman 
were excellent as the bitter, venomous couple. Singing the flashback arias 
were Beverly Bower, Lee Venora, and Richard Cassilly. Rita Kolacz and 
Robert Moulson were replacements for Miss Bower and Mr Cassilly 
later. They all had good voices, but the German, Italian and Scottish 
brogue gave them a bad time. Arnold Gamson, conductor of the Ameri- 
can Opera Society, made his début with the company, as conductor of 
the Bucci opera. Michael Pollock staged it simply against skeleton sets by 
Paul Sylbert. 

Trouble in Tahiti, not previously given at the City Center, has been 
staged too often under other auspices to demand much comment. Bern- 
stein’s text and music are sometimes stingingly satirical, more often dully 
superficial. The composer conducted the first performance. Thereafter, 
Seymour Lipkin, better known as a concert pianist, took over the baton. 
Beverly Wolff and Jean Sanders alternated as Dinah, the unhappy sub- 
urban wife; David Atkinson was Sam, her husband. In the trio that 
comments like a gigantic television commercial on the situation were 
Naomi Collier, William Metcalf, and Stanley Kolk. Mr Pollock was again 
the producer; Andreas Nomikos was the designer. 

Lost in the Stars, Maxwell Anderson’s dramatization of Alan Paton’s 
novel Cry the Beloved Country, had a respectable engagement of 251 
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performances when first given on Broadway in the 1949-50 season. Mr 
Rudel scheduled it more times (six) than any other work in the American 
opera season. The reception of the first performance, on April 10, and 
packed houses at repetitions, induced him to add a whole week of extra 
performances at the end of the season. The play, eloquent in itself, has 
some appealing songs and dynamic choruses by Weill, but it is not a work 
to spend time on in the context of this magazine. Lawrence Winters was 
superb in the focal role of Stephen Kumalo, and Shirley Carter, gifted 
with a lovely, vibrant voice, made a moving Irina. José Quintero, best 
known for his staging of O’Neill’s The Long Day's Journey into Night 
and already engaged to stage Cavalleria and Pagliacci at the Metropolitan 
next season, staged Lost in the Stars with mobility and power amid simple 
sets by Andreas Nomikos. McHenry Boatwright, a talented young bari- 
tone, was scheduled to replace Mr Winters in one performance. 

April 13 brought the first performance at the City Center of The 
Taming of the Shrew, with a text by the composer and Dorothy Fee 
based on the Shakespearean comedy. Giannini’s opera had its premiére 
in Cincinnati in 1953 and was given by the NBC Opera on television in 
1954. It is quite a satisfactory work in the Italian buffa tradition; the 
composer is a mature and eminently skilled craftsman, and the arias and 
ensembles are beautifully tooled. But there is never quite that final degree 
of lightness, sparkle and originality that brings real delight, as even a 
work like J Quattro Rusteghi can do. Margaret Webster staged the work 
with great liveliness and almost too much emphasis on the comedy, in 
settings by Watson Barratt. Phyllis Curtin, as Katherina, managed the 
almost impossible task of singing musically and sounding shrewish at the 
same time, and her stage brawls with Walter Cassel, the Petruchio, were 
broadly comic. Other important singers in the long cast were Sonia 
Stolin, as Bianca ; Chester Watson, as Baptista; Walter Farrell, as Hor- 
tensio; John Alexander, as Lucentio; Grant Williams, as Gremio; John 
Gillaspy as Biondello; Paul Ukena as Tranio; Keith Kaldenberg as 
Grumio ; and Arthur Newman, as 
Vincentio. Peter Herman Adler, of 
the NBC Opera, conducted. In a 
later performance Mr _ Cassel’s 
wife, Gail Manners, played his on- 
stage wife, Kate; Dolores Mari 
was Bianca, and Frank Porretta was 
Lucentio. 

The revival of Regina, on 
April 17, was a reminder that 
Blitzstein had tackled an_insur- 
mountable task in trying to make 
an opera of that most closely 


A rehearsal of ‘The Ballad of Baby 
Doe’, with Walter Cassel as Horace 
Tabor, Beverly Sills as Baby Doe 
and Martha Lipton as August 
Tabor 
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Blitztein’s ‘Regina’, with Carol Brice as Addie, Elisabeth Carron as 
Birdie Hubbard, Joshua Hecht as Horace Giddens, Helen Strine as 
Alexandra Giddens and Brenda Lewis as Regina Giddens 


knit and self-sufficient of plays, The Little Foxes. It is true 
that the composer has written some affecting and dramatic scenes: the 
‘Rain’ Quartet, Birdie’s aria, and the finale of Act II; but it is the play 
itself that supplies whatever conviction the opera carries. Herman 
Shumlin, who originally staged The Little Foxes, was brought in to stage 
Regina against settings by Howard Bay, and Samuel Krachmalnik con- 
ducted. Both helped to give the performance directness and tension. 
Brenda Lewis was again the predatory Regina Giddens, sacrificing niceties 
of vocalism for force of characterization. The remainder of the cast 
included Helene Strine, as Alexandra ; Elisabeth Carron, as Birdie ; Carol 
Brice, as Addie ; Joshua Hecht, as Horace ; George Irving, as Ben ; Emile 
Renan, as Oscar ; Loren Driscoll, as Leo ; Andrew Frierson, as Cal ; and 
Ernest McChesney, as William Marshall. Louise Parker sang Addie at a 
later performance. 

The arrival of the Menotti double bill The Old Maid and the Thief 
and The Medium, on April 20, brought the two oldest operas in the reper- 
tory. The former, dating back to 1939, seems worthy only of workshop 
productions now, because its humours are so trivial and obvious. The 
Medium, vintage 1946, on the other hand still has the power to chill the 
listener with its Grand Guignol story. But this power cannot be asserted 
without a consummate actress and singer in the title role. Fortunately, 
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Fehl 
Kurka’s ‘The Good Soldier Schweik’, with Norman Kelly (on top of 
wheelchair) and Mary Lesawyer (in chair) as Mrs Muller 


Claramae Turner, who created the role, built up a terrifying and pathetic 
figure and sang with much vocal colour. Patricia Neway gave an undiscip- 
lined, raw performance in the role later on. Also in The Medium were 
Joan Caroll (alternating with Lee Venora), as Monica; Marc Scott, as 
Toby ; Arthur Newman and Mary Lesawyer as Mr and Mrs Gobineau ; 
and Jean Sanders (alternating with Helen Baisley), as Mrs Nolan. 

The Old Maid was staged at a breakneck, farcical speed, which 
worked with the opening cast, but left subsequent replacements, pre- 
sumably less well rehearsed, somewhat breathless. Ruth Kobart gave an 
amusingly matter-of-fact performance as Miss Todd, with Jacquelynne 
Moody, as Laetitia ; Beverly Bower, as Miss Pinkerton; and John Rear- 
don, as Bob. An alternate cast had Beatrice Krebs, as Miss Todd; 
William Metcalf, as Bob ; and Elisabeth Carron, as Miss Pinkerton. Evan 
Whallon conducted and Bill Butler staged the operas in familiar settings 
by H. A. Condell (Old Maid) and Horace Arfhistead (Medium). 

The one real novelty of the season, The Good Soldier Schweik, had 
its premiére on April 23. All but some pages of orchestration of this 
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score had been completed by its composer, Robert Kurka, when he died 
tragically of leukemia in December 1957 at the age of 35. (The orches- 
tration was completed by his friend Hershy Kay.) Whether the composer 
would have revised the work during rehearsals if he had lived can only 
be conjectured, and the opera must be judged as it exists now, although 
it has a sprawling, unpolished aura. 

Jaroslav Hasek’s famous novel is, of course, the basis of the libretto, 
made up of a swift succession of independent scenes and written in 
rhymed couplets by Lewis Allan. The effect is rather like a revue, with 
some scenes amusingly satirical, some bitterly so, one virtually a bedroom 
farce, one a tragic picture of war’s aftermath. Schweik is the unifying 
element of the scenes, a gentle nonentity getting into and out of scrapes 
with equal witlessness, during World War I. 

Kurka scored his opera for winds and percussion, perhaps dispensing 
with the strings in order to avoid any touch of sentiment. The texture is 
somewhat thin, although this makes it easy to hear the sung text, but the 
rhythms are varied and lively in the manner of some of Stravinsky’s neo- 
classical scores, and there are some touching little tunes 4 la early Kurt 
Weill. Czech dance elements (Kurka was of Czech extraction) can be 
found in this score, often a kind of running commentary on the stage 
action. Much of the music has real worth; it is a pity the composer did 
not live to work on it some more. 

The City Opera production lacked cohesion but was not without 
merit. Carmen Capalbo, from Broadway; staged the work in ingenious 
settings by Andreas Nomikos, which had delightful projected screen 
sketches by David Stone Martin. But Mr Capalbo could find no common 
ground for the opera’s many moods ; and satire sometimes became merely 
self-conscious caricature. Yet on the whole, it was an absorbing, often 
funny production. 

Norman Kelley, tenor of the Metropolitan, sang Schweik’s difficult 
music with wonderful assurance and conveyed the character’s happy 
innocence. The long list of other roles was filled with uniform excellence 
by the company’s strong roster. Julius Rudel conducted ‘a clear-textured 
performance. 

The tenth and final opera (eighth: full-evening production) was the 
prize-winning Susannah, given a new investiture preparatory to sending it 
to the American pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair. It was unveiled on 
April 30. Frank Corsaro, who had directed A Hatful of Rain on Broad- 
way, brought a superfluity of restless mannerisms to his staging of the 
work — more distracting than helpful. Paul Sylvert’s crowded setting 
seemed squashed in the forefront of the stage, but the prospective 
limitations of the Fair pavilion may have accounted for this. . 

Despite some clumsiness in the orchestration anda tendency to fall 
back on Puccinian devices of harmonic movement, the music holds up 
well on repeated hearing, with its generous share of lyric impulse and 
strongly built dramatic climaxes. Phyllis Curtin sang the title role with 
unflagging freshness and beauty, and she had fine support from William 
Chapman, as the Evangelist, Olin Blitch. Richard Cassilly was Sam Polk 
and Keith Kaldenberg, Little Bat. Robert Moulson sang Sam at a later 
performance. Mr Rudel conducted with sympathy and insight. 
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The Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 


1908— 1958 
By Eduardo Arnosi 


The famous Teatro Colon, which ranks with the Scala, Covent 
Garden, Vienna and the Metropolitan as one of the world’s leading opera 
houses, celebrated its Golden Jubilee on May 25 this year. During the 
last fifty years the work of this theatre has gained for it an international 
reputation, and not only has it been the scene of many unforgettable 
performances by established artists, but on its stage many young singers 
have obtained the first great successes which have led to their being 
engaged at other great houses. 

Although the present Colon was opened only fifty years ago, there 
has been a Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires since 1857, named after the 
American discoverer. The old Colon was situated in the Plaza de Mayo 
on a site occupied today by the National Bank. There the great singers 
of last century were heard—Tamberlik, Gayarré, Tamagno and the rest. 

In 1887, with the growth of the city and the increase in population, a 
new theatre was clearly necessary, and the City Council decided to 
authorize the Municipality to sell the old Colon to the National Bank 
for 950,000 pesos, which would be used to build a new opera house. In 
1888 estimates for the building of the new house were invited at a sum 
of not less than three million pesos. Francisco Tamburini drew up the 
plans and the artistic management was placed in the hands of Angel 
Ferrari, the manager of the previous house. Unfortunately twenty yeers 
were to pass before the Colon was built and ready to open. 

In the years when Buenos Aires was without a Teatro Colon, opera 
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was given at the Teatro de la Opera; there, among other artists, Darclée, 
Kruscensky, Caruso, De Lucia, Battistini, Maurel and the young Toscanini 
appeared. 

The auditorium of the present Colon is the largest in the world and 
one of the most beautiful. It measures 125 feet in length, 96 in width and 
93 in height. It seats 2,500 and has standing room for a further 1,000. 
The proscenium opening is 64 feet by 37. 

The exterior of the house is designed in French style (and this style 
predominates in the interior decorations too), and has also been 
influenced by Italian opera house design. 

The first impresario of the theatre was Cesar Ciacchi, for Ferrari had 
died during the 1890s. He inaugurated the theatre with a performance of 
Aida on May 25, 1908 with Lucia Crestani, Amadeo Bassi and Vittorio 
Arimondi in the cast, and conducted by Luigi Mancinelli. Also given 
during this initial season were Tristan, with the great Italian Wagner tenor 
Giuseppe Borgatti, who also sang in the South American premiére of 
Siegfried (Amelia Pinto was the Isolde and Briinnhilde) ; both operas were 
conducted by Mancinelli. Chaliapine made his début this season as 
Mefistofele (only to return once during the whole of his career, that was 
in 1930), and Tita Ruffo began his international career with triumphs in 
Hamlet and Rigoletto. Throughout the Colon’s fifty years many other 
artists were to make their marks in a similar manner—Galeffi in 1914, 
Galli-Curci in 1915, Ninon Vallin 1916, Gigli 1919, and in more recent 
times Leonard Warren (1942), Del Monaco and Callas (1949), and Birgit 
Nilsson (1955). 

Ciacchi’s management continued until 1914 and saw the appearances 
of Bonci, De Luca, Didur, Giraldoni, Barrientos, Storchio, Matzenauer, 
De Angelis, Amato, Lucrezia Bori, Stracciari and Schipa. In 1912 Tos- 
canini returned to Buenos Aires to conduct his only opera season at the 
Colon, the best of the Ciacchi régime. This season included the local 
premiéres of Arianne et Barbe-Bleue, Germania and Ké6nigskinder and 
performances in Italian of Tristan and Gétterdimmerung with Lucy 
Weidt and Ferrari-Fontana. In 1913 the Diaghilev Russian Ballet headed 
by Karsavina and Nijinsky appeared. ‘ : 

After Ciacchi’s death the management passed to Walter Mocchi and 
Faustino Da Rosa. They began their régime by bringing back Caruso to 
Buenos Aires, after twelve years absence, as Radames, Canio, Edgardo 
and Des Grieux. He sang again at the Colon in 1917. Also heard for the 
first time in 1915 were Rosa Raisa, Gilda Dalla Rizza, Bernardo de 
Muro, Mario Sammarco, Giuseppe Danise and Hipolito Lazzaro. 

In 1916 a French Company came to the Colon for the first time and © 
included Ninon Vallin, Léon Laffite, Marcel Journet, Armand Crabbé 
and Jacqueline Royer. André Messager conducted the premiére of his 
Beatrice and other works, and Samson et Dalilah was conducted by 
Saint-Saéns. 

When the European war ended, a close contact was established 
between the Colon and the Italian opera houses. This enabled South 
American audiences to hear the local premiéres of important works 
within a few months of their Italian premiéres. Among the operas heard 
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Secretaria de Cultura ,Buenos Aires 
The auditorium of the Teatro Colon 


in these circumstances were La Cena delle Beffe (1925), Turandot (1926), 
Fra Gherardo (1928), Maria Egiziaca (1933) and La Fiamma (1933). 


The 1922 season under Mocchi and De Rosa was considered by many 
the finest in the theatre’s history. For the first time a German company 
appeared on its stage to sing in The Ring and Parsifal. Weingartner was 
the conductor and the Vienna Philharmonic came to play in the pit. 
Helene Wildbrunn, Lotte Lehmann, Walter Kirchoff, Emil Schipper and 
Carl Braun were among the singers. 


In that same season too, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Miguel Fleta, and 
Elvira de Hildago made their débuts, and Mascagni came to conduct his 
Isabeau and Il Piccolo Marat. The next two years saw the appearance 
of a Russian Company under the direction of Emil Cooper with Nina 
Koshetz, Sigismund Zalewsky and Alessandro Wesselowsky in Prince 
Igor, The Queen of Spades and Boris. 


The following year (1925), after differences of opinion between 
the impresarios and the municipality, the latter took over the manage- 
ment of the house and created for the first time a permanent orchestra, 
chorus and ballet. These were employed in the spring-summer seasons, 
when local singers appeared, as well as in the autumn-winter international 
seasons. These international seasons were directed from 1926 to 1930 by 
Ottavio Scotto, Claudia Muzio’s husband. 


In his first season Scotto brought another German ensemble to 
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Buenos Aires, this time under the musical direction of Fritz Reiner, with 
Else Gentner-Fischer, Karin Branzell, Friedrich Schorr and Alexander 
Kipnis as its leading singers. In this year too, Rosetta Pampanini, Ben- 
venuto Franci and Isabel Marengo made their débuts. 

In 1931 the Municipality again decided to manage the theatre 
directly, so the Colon became a Municipal Opera House with a General 
Manager and an Artistic Director. This state of affairs continued until 
1943. 

The first season under this new arrangement in 1931 was another 
memorable one. The German performances were under Otto Klemperer 
and featured Frida Leider, Lauritz Melchior and Ludwig Hoffmann. The 
French group was headed by Ninon Vallin, Georges Thill and John 
Brownlee with Ansermet as the conductor; they appeared in Pelléas, 
Faust and Lakmé. And the usual strong Italian company included a 
young newcomer, Lily Pons, as well as Schipa, Ruffo, Galeffi, Pinza and 
Baccaloni. 

From the 1930s until 1949 nearly every great singer one can think of 
appeared on the stage of the Colon. There were newcomers like Cigna, 
Caniglia, Lemnitz, Rethberg, Risé Stevens, Zinka Milanov, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Max Lorenz, Koloman von Pataky, Bruno Landi, Emanuel 
List, Alexander Sved, and most of the old established favourites. 


In 1935 and 1947 complete Ring cycles were given, in the first year 
under Fritz Busch with Anny Konetzni, Lorenz, Prohaska and Kipnis, 
and in 1947 under Kleiber, with Varnay, Svanholm, Janssen and List. 


After 1949 the quality of the Colon’s seasons diminished owing to 
financial difficulties and to improvization in the administration during 
the regrettable Peron régime. Following the revolution of 1955, however, 
the theatre seemed to return to its best traditions and there was an 
excellent season in 1956. Last year, as is known, the season had to be 
cancelled owing to a conflict between the management and the unions. 
And although the 1958 season promises well, there is still much to criticize 
in the administration, not least the astonishing fees paid to certain 
artists. 

Everybody hopes that, at last, the new government: will appoint a 
General Director who will be an opera connoisseur and not a public 
official. And only then will the Colon regain its former artistic greatness. 





Ingestre. Following this year’s successful season Lord Shrewsbury has 
announced that the third season of Opera at Ingestre will take place next year 
in mid-June. There will again be nine performances. The season will include 
revivals of this year’s production of Bizet’s Dr Miracle and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, together with two new productions which will be announced later. 

In order to extend the repertory of puppet-opera, for which the Great 
Hall at Ingestre has proved ideally suited in its representations of Falla’s 
Master Peter's Puppet Show, Lord Shrewsbury proposes to announce, in due 
course, a competition for a puppet opera with a view to performance in the 
1960 season. 
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Gravett 
‘Falstaff at Glyndebourne: (above), Geraint Evans in the title role and 
Ilva Ligabue as Alice; (opposite), Evans with Marco Stefanoni as 
Bardolph and Mario Carlin as Pistol 


Summer Festivals: 1 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Falstaff (May 27) 

Glyndebourne began its season some weeks earlier than usual; and 
if the gardens had not yet come into their own, the Company had. Not 
only was this opening night’s Falstaff a great deal better than last year’s, 
but the fact that the Company had already given three performances of 
the work in Paris a week or two previously meant that the ensembles and 
the give and take on the stage had already reached that degree of 
naturalness that is not generally achieved on an opening night. 

Geraint Evans as Falstaff has grown into the title role so that it now 
fits him like a glove. He treated the text with relish and sang extremely 
well—he is just right in an auditorium of this size, for he does not have to 
worry, as he might in a larger house, about producing a rich and fruity 
tone. He is a worthy product of one of those ‘state jellyfishes’ about 
which Mr Christie writes so scathingly in his introduction to this year’s 
Glyndebourne programme book! 

Mario Borriello was an excellent Ford, again an artist who is really 
suited to a house of Glyndebourne’s size, but who might be lost in a role 
like this in the vaster reaches of a larger house. One would not have 
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such fears for Ilva Ligabue, whose Alice was conceived almost on too 
generous lines. She has a fine voice and engaging stage presence, remind- 
ing one of the Caniglia of some twenty or so years ago. Graziella Sciutti 
as Nanetta was as enchanting as in everything she does, even if not 
possessing all the lyrical warmth the role requires. Oralia Dominguez 
repeated her round, rosy Quickly, Cadoni her somewhat negative Meg, 
and Oncina his vocally undernourished Fenton. Mario Carlin, Marco 
Stefanoni and Hugues Cuénod were excellent as Bardolph, Pistol and 
Dr Caius. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra played admirably for Gui, who 
sometimes drove them a little too hard, and was inclined to linger at 
times over his favourite portions of a score he so patently loves. Carl 
Ebert has altered one or two of the things in his production that were apt 
to annoy last year, but there is still too much movement to music, and 
still too much pointing of the obvious. I greatly admire this producer’s 
work in serious operas like Alceste, Macbeth, Idomeneo and Ballo, but 
am less enamoured of his treatment of the lighter works in the 
repertory. H.D.R. 
Alceste (May 31) 

Glyndebourne uses a judiciously shortened edition of the French 
version of Alceste, stigmatized by many critics, including Berlioz, as 
inferior to the Italian original of 1768. Yet now that (thanks to the 
Decca recording with Flagstad) we can compare the two, we may well 
decide that the Paris recension is many ways the warmer, the more 
human, the less static—all import- 
ant qualities if Alceste is to live on 
the modern stage. We lose one 
superb scene (Alceste’s colloquy 
with the Shades), gain another, and 
gain the character of Hercules, who 
could be ridiculous and inappro- 
priate, but in this production 
adds a _ strongly attractive and 
buoyant note to the drama. This 
year’s Glyndebourne performance, 
stronger than previous ones, should 
have allayed doubts about the 
vitality of Alceste: should have 
convinced anyone who had secretly 
paid only lip-service to the success 
with which Gluck had achieved his 
‘reforms’. For it was vibrantly 
alive. 

In 1953 and 1955 the protago- 
nist was Magda Laszl, an actress 
with a beautiful and compelling 
presence, but vocally under- 


Consuelo Rubio as Alceste 
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Act 2 of ‘Alceste’: the Hall in the Palace, with Consuelo Rubio as Alceste 
and Richard Lewis as Admetus 


equipped for the taxing role. This year it was the young Spanish soprano 
Consuelo Rubio, making her stage début in this country, and a consider- 
able discovery. (She is to sing Elvira in the Aix Don Giovanni: for once 
Glyndebourne has got in first!). Miss Rubio would not seem to be natur- 
ally a tragic actress, but she has dignity on the stage, and a warm, 
sincere style. Her voice is beautiful: a lustrous soprano, free, ample and 
steady (after a certain initial strain at the top had passed), and with that 
dark mezzo-like burnish on the tone that Spanish sopranos often seem 
to have. Her phrasing and style were unaffected and musical. She filled 
Gluck’s long expressive lines with well-judged tone and the right kind of 
eloquence—not too patent, but on the other hand not too restrained. The 
great apostrophe ‘Divinités du Styx’ was in consequence most moving. 

The other debutant, Robert Massard from the Paris Opéra, was no 
less impressive, for he too has a splendid voice: one of those powerful, 
forward French baritones (or high basses), bright in tone, huge in volume, 
and used with great vigour (he should be an ideal Toreador). In Alceste, © 
he doubled as a sonorous, magisterial High Priest of Apollo, and a bluff. 
energetic, friendly Hercules. Richard Lewis, as before, sang Admetus: 
fluently, musically, but without the strong definition of style and 
demeanour shown by his colleagues, and in poor French. 

Carl Ebert’s production was superb. He did not—like Wieland 
Wagner in his celebrated version of Orfeo—seek to refashion the drama 
to a modern taste. Wagner drastically recast Gluck’s opera, shifting 
emphasis and cutting ruthlessly. Other Gluck producers tend to turn out 
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something ‘historical’, so much as to say: we know this is a stiff, static 
piece, but enjoy it for the sake of the music. But Ebert recreated Alceste, 
it would seem, in Gluck’s own terms, retaining but revivifying his con- 
ventions, and achieving that ‘noble simplicity’ which, said Gluck in his 
Preface, ‘has been my first and chief care’. After Alceste herseif, the main 
role is assigned to the chorus ; and Ebert handled this chorus with genius. 
They were grouped in striking and affecting tableaux. Their gestures were 
few, but tremendous in effect. And trained by Peter Gellhorn, they sang 
superlatively well, through a wide range of tone-colours. 


Gui’s conducting was at once classical and impassioned, grave but 
not dull, heavy in accent but not heavy in gait, firm but not stiff. Casson’s 
scenery—well-proportioned, and in the Temple and Hell’s-Gate scenes 
beautiful, constructions—and Rosemary Vercoe’s costumes formed an 
imposing and appropriate setting for the drama. The lighting was remark- 
ably fine. Only David Ellis’s choreography fell below the elevated imagi- 
native level which marked every other aspect of a notable revival. A-P. 


New Operas at Sadler’s Wells 


by Alan Boustead 


During the last two weeks of July the New Opera Company will give 
its second season of opera at Sadler’s Wells. The problems facing a com- 
pany which sets out to present five works by five living composers are 
many. The choice itself was not easy; guiding principles were the main- 
taining of balance between different types of opera, different musical 
styles, and above all the selection of truly worthwhile works. 

As a starting point it was decided to revive Arthur Benjamin’s A 
Tale of Two Cities; the success of the performances last year, which 
were unanimously praised by public and critics, made the choice auto- 
matic. I have written previously of the opera in these pages; it should 
suffice to say now that Cedric Cliffe has brilliantly condensed Dickens’s 
novel into six fast moving scenes, and that Arthur Benjamin’s music 
is skilful, immediately appealing and in the true melodramatic and 
romantic tradition. 

Werner Egk’s Der Revisor is the first new German opera to arrive in 
this country for many years. It will be given in an English translation by 
Norman Platt as The Government Inspector. Since its first performance 
at Schwetzingen in May 1957 this opera has appeared in the programmes 
of German opera houses with the regularity of a film on a motion picture 
circuit. Indeed, Gogol’s play, which has been both broadcast and televised 
this year, and has also been filmed, can hardly fail to succeed ; the story 
of the penniless rogue living on his wits is a favourite one. The 
corrupt Mayor and Corporation are expecting a visit from an Inspector, 
who may be travelling incognito. Chlestakov, an impecunious civil ser- 
vant staying at the Inn on perpetual credit, is mistaken for the official and 
taken under the Mayor’s wing. His ensuing adventures assume prepos- 
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terous proportions, but for sure, the bigger his lies, the more he is 
believed. He makes his escape just before he is unmasked, and the final 
sting in the tail is almost worthy of O. Henry. Egk is his own librettist, 
following Gogol very closely. His music, though by no means simple, is 
direct, bright and concise, and occasionally borrows a Russian tune to 
point flavour. 


Menotti’s The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore has also been 
noted in this magazine. A novelty in more than one sense, described as a 
Madrigal Fable, it is a witty satire on the dictates of fashion. The old 
man in the castle owns a unicorn ; an unusual pet, hence everybody who 
is anybody must have one also. This is fine until the old man is seen 
promenading a gorgon, and the cycle begins again. The action is provided 
by dancers on stage, the music by a madrigal chorus, also on stage, and a 
small orchestra. Let no one assume that a madrigal chorus means the 
singing of part-songs in the four-part hymn-book style. There is more 
activity in Menotti’s highly original choral writing than in many of the 
grandest grand operas. Menotti is not only a master craftsman, he can 
also touch our emotions when he chooses; there is no lack of humour 
and sincerity, tears and laughter in this short one-act piece. It will be 
given as part of a double bill with Stravinsky’s The Soldier’s Tale. While 
no one would dream of calling this an opera in the true sense of the 
word, if there be such a thing, the basic similarities between this essen- 
tially theatrical work and Menotti’s Fable are obvious. The differences, 
however, are even more obvious in subject, treatment and style, and they 
should make these two gems the perfect complement to each other. 


Besides A Tale of Two Cities, the Company has selected Vaughan 
Williams’s Sir John in Love to represent English opera. No defence of 
this is necessary ; though not a new work, it has yet to be given a per- 
formance worthy of some of the finest music of the English stage. The 
composer has said that to write another opera about Falstaff (after 
Verdi) may seem the height of impertinence. However, Sir John is one 
G.O.M. writing of another, and they are both of essentially English 
blood. Taking the text almost entirely from Shakespeare’s Merry Wives, 
the opera is full of good fun, high spirits and fine tunes. There is some- 
thing about Vaughan Williams’s music which cannot fail to please every- 
body, except, perhaps, those super-humans for whom ultra-complexity is 
an essential ingredient of good music. Incidentally, the opera is dedicated 
to S. P. Waddington, who was also instrumental in motivating the com- 
position of A Tale of Two Cities. 

Needless to say, the Company uses home-grown singers, some of 
them well known, and well established. In attempting to provide oppor- 
tunity for the deserving artist as well as the deserving opera, some are 
less well known. Having had the pleasure of working with them during 
the past weeks as répétiteur, I think this is unlikely to be the case for 
long. 

The case for contemporary opera in a variety of aspects is being 
presented. May it be hoped that the jury, in the body of the public, will 
show a marked prejudice in favour of the defendants by lending its full 


support. 
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Covent Garden Guest Singers in July 


Anita Cerquetti 

The new Aida this month has emerged during the last two years as 
one of the leading lirico spinto sopranos in Italy. She was born in 
Macerata, but spent her childhood in Florence. When she was sixteen she 
began to study singing at the Liceo Musicale Morlacchi at Perugia. In 
1950, while still a student, she won the National Singing Competition held 
at Bologna, and the following year a similar contest at the Centro 
Sperimentale at Spoleto. There, when only twenty, she made her début 
as Aida. 

In 1952 she sang Aida and the Trovatore Leonora at the Teatro 
Nuovo in Milan, and in 1953 sang the same two roles at the Verona 
Arena. This was the beginning of her international career, and engage- 
ments followed not only at Bologna, Naples, Rome and Florence, but 
also in Spain, Portugal, France and Switzerland. 

In 1955 she made her American début at the Chicago Opera as 
Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, and last autumn sang in New York 
(Pallas Athene in Paride ed Elena) and Philadelphia (Norma). 

At La Scala she has recently been heard as Abigaille in Nabucco, and 
her repertory also includes La Gioconda, Elisabeth de Valois, Elvira 
(Ernani), Rezia, Leonora (Forza), and Elena (Vespri Sicilani). 


Carlos Guichandut 

Radames this month will be sung by the South American tenor 
Carlos Guichandut. Like many another dramatic tenor, he started life 
as a baritone. At the Teatro Colon Buenos Aires from 1945-50 he sang 
leading baritone roles, including Rigoletto, Scarpia, Iago, Germont, 
Figaro, Gérard, Di Luna, Prince Igor and Tonio. He was also heard in 
the baritone repertory in Trieste, Naples, Rome, Florence and elsewhere 
in Italy: 

A few years ago he found that his voice was changing and is now 
one of the most sought-after interpreters of Otello, Radames and Calaf. 
He sings regularly in Italy, France and at the Vienna State Opera. 

His new repertory includes, in addition to the roles already men- 
tioned, Manrico, Cavaradossi, Dick Johnson, Loris, Des Grieux, Folco 
(Isabeau), Parsifal, Siegfried, Tristan, Don José, Samson, Julien and 


Eleazar. 


Arturo Sergi 

An American tenor with an Italian name sings Walther in the 
revival of The Mastersingers this month. 

Sergi was born in New York and studied to become a veterinary 
surgeon. During his period of military service he .discovered“he: could 
sing, and toured Japan singing to the troops. On his return to New York 
he began his professional vocal studies. He then went to Italy: where he 
studied with Sergio Nazor, the teacher of Neralic, Pernerstorfer and 


others. ‘ 
After his stay in Italy, Sergi went to Germany and made his début, 
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at Wuppertal as Otello. He was then engaged at Frankfurt where he sang 
Radames, Don Carlos, Lenski, and roles in modern works including Der 
Prozess, Il Prigioniero and Columbus. While in Frankfurt he was heard 
by Tietjen who engaged him for the recent new production at Hamburg 
of Lohengrin. He now has a guest contract for next season at Hamburg, 
while still singing at Frankfurt. 

He recently appeared in Boris Godunov at Barcelona singing Dimitri 
with Rossi-Lemeni as Boris. 


Regina Resnik 

Last autumn’s successful Carmen returns to Covent Garden to 
repeat this role and also to sing Amneris. Today she is a mezzo-soprano, 
but she has a striking series of successes as a dramatic soprano behind 
her. Although during her dramatic soprano career she sang such 
roles as Eboli, Venus and Carmen, it was only in 1955 that 
she decided to make a complete break with the soprano repertory. In 
that year she sang her first Amneris (she had been a Metropolitan Aida 
ten years previously), and this has been followed by appearances as 
Marina in Boris, Laura in Gioconda, both at the Metropolitan, and as 
Lucretia in Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia at Stratford in Canada—she 
had sung the role of the Female Chorus in the same opera in the work’s 
American premiére in Chicago in 1947. 

Regina -Resnik was born in New York of Ukrainian parents. She 
was educated in New York, and studied music at Hunter College, where 
she sang all the male roles in student productions of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. She studied singing with Rosalie Miller, who introduced her to 
Fritz Busch ; this famous conductor engaged her to sing Lady Macbeth 
in a performance of Verdi’s Macbeth with the New Opera Company in 
1942—Jess Walters was the Macbeth. 


In 1943 she entered the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air and 
became.one of the finalists; but her Lady Macbeth appearance had led 
to her being offered a contract in Mexico, where she sang a number of 
roles under Erich Kleiber, including the Fidelio Leonore, and Senta. She 
was unable therefore to compete in the finals of the auditions that year, 
but in 1944 she was the only woman finalist, and received a Metropolitan 
contract, making her début there on December 6 as Leonora in // 
Trovatore. 

Resnik’s Metropolitan roles during the next ten years included 
Santuzza, Tosca, Butterfly, Ellen Orford (in the American prémiere of 
Peter Grimes), Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, Leonore in Fidelio under 
Walter, Rosalinde in Fledermaus, Alice Ford, Susanna in Khovanshchina, 
Gutrune and Sieglinde. This last role she sang at the 1953 Bayreuth 
Festival. 

After her London appearances last autumn Regina Resnik returned 
to the Metropolitan to sing in the world premiére of Samuel Barber’s 
Vanessa, as well as in the roles of Herodias, Amneris and Klytemnestra. 


As we go to press we learn Anita Cerquetti has just had an operation for 
appendicitis, and will be unable to appear as Aida. 
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Melancon 
Ida and Louise Cook calling on Regina Resnik and Norman Kelley after 
a performance of ‘Salome’ at the Metropolitan 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The current season will end on July 16 with a perform- 
ance of The Trojans. The Aida performances during the month will introduce 
Anita Cerquetti and Carlos Guichandut to London as Aida and Radames. 
Both Regina Resnik and Blanche Thebom will be heard as Amneris (the 
former on July 2, 5 and 11—the latter on July 8), and John Shaw as 
Amonasro. The five performances of. The Mastersingers will be conducted by 
Reginald Goodall and will have a new Walther in Arturo Sergi, a new David 
in Dermot Troy, and a new Magdalena in Noreen Berry (July 1, 4, 9) and 
Josephine Veasey (July 12, 15). Una Hale, who sang Eva on two occasions last 
year, will repeat the role, and the rest of the cast is as before. Ronald Lewis 
will sing Beckmesser on July 9. 

As has already been announced, there will be two cycles of The Ring in 
the early autumn—the first on September 19, 24, 29, and October 3, and the 
second on October 6, 7, 9, and 11. The cast details were published in the May 
OPERA, and in addition to the singers already announced, there will be a new 
Erda in the person of Ruth Siewert. 

The Covent Garden Company will begin its 1958-9 season with its appear- 
ances at the Leeds Festival in Handel’s Samson. The title role will be sung by 
Jon Vickers, that of Delilah by Elisabeth Lindermeier, the Israelite Woman 
(who has the aria ‘Let the Bright Seraphim’) by Joan Sutherland, Micah by 
Lauris Elms and at some performances by Josephine Veasey, Kereapah by 
James Pease, Manoah by Joseph Rouleau. The conductor will be Raymond 
Leppard and the producer Herbert Graf. The opera will be heard in London 
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later in the season, which opens at Covent Garden at the end of October with 
a revival of Boris Godunov with Boris Christoff in the title role. 


Sadier’s Wells. The Teatro dell’Opera di Camera di Buenos Aires is to 
give a week’s season from July 14 to 19. The Company will appear in three 
double bills: Apollo e Dafne (Handel) and La Serva Padrona, Pimpinone 
(Telemann) and Hin und Zuriick (Hindemith), and // Filosofo di Campagna 
(Galuppi) and Maestro di Capella (Cimarosa). The soloists include Olga 
Chevaline, Susana Rouco, Angel Mattiello, Carlos Feller, and Eugenio Valori; 
Enrique Sivieri is the conductor. 


This will be followed by the two weeks’ season by the New Opera Com- 
pany as already announced. 


The Chelham Opera Group is giving performances of Haydn’s The 
Apothecary and Francois Cellier’s Old Sarah at the Open Air Theatre in 
Waterlow Park, Highgate on July 7, 8, 9 and at the Rookery, Streatham 
Common on July 10, 11, 12. The soloists are Esther Darlington, Helen 


Anderson, John Ford and Howard Allport. 
AMERICA 


San Francisco. The autumn season is due to open on September 12 and 
will continue until October 23; it includes, as already announced, the first 
stage performance in America of Cherubini’s Medea with Eileen Farrell in 
the title role, as well as the American premiére of Orff’s Die Kluge (in English) 
and Carmina Burana (in Latin and German), and the first San Francisco per- 
formance of Don Carlos. There will be new productions of La Bohéme and 
The Bartered Bride (in English) and a revival of Tannhduser. In addition the 
repertory will include // Trovatore, La Forza del Destino, Gianni Schicchi and 
Elektra in a double bill, Manon, Figaro, Rigoletto and II Barbiere di Siviglia. 


American débuts wil be made by Eugenia Ratti, Sebastian Feiersinger, 
Ernest Blanc, Rolando Panerai, Keith Engen, Giuseppe Modesti and Arnold 
van Mill; and local débuts by Lisa della Casa, Christel Goltz, Joan Moynagh, 
Irene Dalis, Grace Hoffman, and Cecilia Ward. The company further includes 
Leyla Gencer, Leontyne Price, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Sylvia 
StahImann, Claramae Turner; Jussi Bjérling, Richard Lewis, Gianni Raimondi, 
Eugene Tobin, Frank Guarrera, Ralph Herbert, Giorgio Tozzi and Lorenzo 
Alvary. The conductors will be Jean Fournet (American début), Leopold 
Ludwig (American début), Francesco Molinari-Pradelli and Glauco Curiel. 


ARGENTINE 

Buenos Aires. In addition to the French and Italian works already 
announced for this season at the Teatro Colon, the German plans have now 
been made public. These include Die Zauberfléte conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham with Pilar Lorengar, Rita Streich, Anton Dermota, Paul Schoeffler, 
Arnold van Mill, Walter Berry; Fidelio, conducted by Beecham with Gré 
Brouwenstijn, Olga Chevaline, Hans Hopf, Schoeffler, Van Mill, Murray 
Dickie, Berry; Meistersinger conducted by Ferdinand Leitner, with Brouwen- 
stijn, Hopf, Dickie, Schoeffler, Karl Doench, Otto von Rohr; and Wozzeck, 
conducted by Leitner, with Maria Kinas, Berry, Dénch, Dickie, Van Mill. 
In addition there will be the world premiére of Juan Castro’s La Zapatera 
Prodigiosa conducted by the composer, with Lorengar, Emma Brizzio and 
Manuel Ausensi, and a revival of The Consul conducted by Juan Emilio 
Martini with Sofia Bandin, and Angelo Mattiello. 


AUSTRIA ‘ 


Vienna. Twenty years after Paul Hindemith finished Mathis der Maler 
the Staatsoper has got around to producing it. There have been repeated 
postponements, but the excellence of the production made up for the delay. 
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Few modern works are popular with Viennese audiences, who love the lyrical 
melody and beautiful sound that are notably absent from the cerebral crea- 
tions of most modern composers; Mathis, one fears, will be no exception. It 
will be listened to respectfully but it will not be ardently loved. It is a com- 
plex work that leaves the listener in a complex state of mind. You admire 
the nobility and ethical content of the idea and the architectural structure 
of the music but you are also dismayed by the undramatic libretto and by 
agonizing stretches of musical monotony. In typically German manner, Hinde- 
mith has made things as difficult as possible for himself and for his listeners. 
In seven disconnected scenes Hindemith is unable to build up a climax and 
his austere, well-constructed music is as cold as a Gothic cathedral on a 
November night. 

The production was magnificent. Our admiration goes out to Karl Béhm 
who conducts the incredibly difficult score, and to the Philharmoniker who 
play it so beautifully, to Adolf Rott who staged the production, to Robert 
Kautsky who skilfully uses projections of Griinewald motives for his sets, 
and to the singers whose work must be heartbreakingly frustrating: Schoeffler 
as a deeply tortured, deeply human Mathis; Della Casa and Lipp as Ursula 
and Regina, Liebl as the Cardinal and all the others, Hurshell, Szemere, Czer- 
wenka, Dermota, Braun, Terkal, Kenney. It was an evening in the finest en- 
semble tradition of the Vienna Opera. 

A new production of Rigoletto places Verdi in the lead in Vienna with 
six of his works in the repertory, followed by Mozart, Wagner and Strauss 
with five operas each. This was another Scala import by the Karajan-directed 
Milan-Vienna axis; the balance of which now leans heavily toward Milan. It 
was not an exciting performance. Alexandre Benois’s sets, painted in the 
manner of Paolo Veronese, seemed right in style but made no use of the 
possibilities of the large Staatsoper stage (as Karajan had done so superbly 
in his Otello), and the third act showed the palace of the Duke of Mantua 
in a deplorably run-down condition. Frigerio’s staging was unimaginative 
and dull and the chorus scenes never came off. Gianandrea Gavazzeni con- 
ducted without brio or enthusiasm; it was all a very carefully done, some- 
what cut-and-dried affair. Aldo Protti scored a personal success as Rigoletto 
and Renata Scotto, looking like a Russian peasant girl, surprised with her 
dramatic coloratura, which seems to hold much promise. Gianni Raimondi 
was a pale, heavy-voiced Duke. Life in Mantua must have been very de- 
pressing under his reign. 

The most exciting performance of the month was the year’s first reprise 
of Frau ohne Schatten. Not only is this the Staatsoper’s best production but 
in ali probability—and Decca’s splendid recording is durable proof—it is 
also the best production of the work ever given. The beautiful orchestral 
sound with the exciting soli of Willi Boskovsky and Krotschak, the superb 
conducting of Karl Béhm who celebrates this music like a Mass, the im- 
mensely difficult and complicated back-stage choruses, the staging and the 
work of the soloists—all combine to make this a great event in Vienna’s 
operatic life. The part of the Empress seems tailor-made for Leonie Rysanek’s 
thrilling sensuous voice, and the part of the Dyer’s wife seems just as perfect 
for Goltz, expert in psychological studies. Grace Hoffman sang the Nurse 
and gave an extraordinarily fine and penetrating performance. Walter Geisler 
was a sympathetic, vocally able Emperor, and Weber's personality and timbre 
made for an on the whole creditable Barak. Last year the opera was given 
twice, this year three times, and next year we are promised four or five 
performances. Slowly but surely people are beginning to agree with Strauss’s 
judgment of his work. This is his greatest opera and will survive all his others, 
with the possible exception of the ever-popular Rosenkavalier. 

The ballet was badly hit by the sudden death of Erika Hanka, the State 
Opera’s chief choreographer, who had built up the opera ballet during the 
past years to its present prominence. And oldtimers will be saddened by the 
death of Alfred Muzzarelli, veteran performer, who spent a long and faithful 
life in the service of the opera house. Joseph Wechsberg 
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Gomez's ‘Maria Tudor’ at Rio de Janeiro, with Irmgard Muller Bianca 
and Roberto Miranda 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. Gomez's opera Maria Tudor was the outstanding produc- 
tion of a short season given at the Teatro Municipal by a company comprised 
of native artists. The title role was sung by Irmgard Muller Bianca and that 
of Fabiani by Roberto Miranda; Santiago Guerra was the conductor and 
Carlos Marchese the producer. The season further included performances of 
Aida and Il Matrimonio Segreto. Among the artists were Agnes Ayres, Maria 
Sa’Earp, Silvio Vierra and Carlos Walter. The ‘International’ Season will 
include a series of farewell performances by the famous Brazilian soprano 
Bidu Sayao, who will sing Mimi, Mélisande and Juliette. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Brno. The Janacek Celebrations which have been arranged to com- 
memorate the thirtieth anniversary of the composer’s death will last from 
October 12 to 30 and will include the productions of all the composer’s operas, 
as well as a number of orchestral, choral and chamber concerts. The Festival 
will see the first stage performance of Janacek’s Fate (Osud) on October 
25. The dates of the other operas to be performed are: Jenufa (October 12), 
Sarka (October 14), Katya Kabanova (October 15), The Cunning Little Vixen 
(October 17), From the House of the Dead (October 19), Mr Brucek’s Excur- 
sions (October 21), The Makropoulos Affair (October 22), The Beginning of a 
Romance (October 26). Full details of prices, accommodation, travel reduction, 
etc., from The Committee of the Leos Janacek Festival, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
Bookings are accepted until September 10. . 

Prague. Otakar Jeremias’s name is still not very well known abroad, 
though he is among the most striking personalities in the musical world of 
Czechoslovakia of this century. As a pupil of Novak, who was a pupil of 
Dvorak, he inherits the best traditions and perpetuates them not only as the 
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conductor of the Prague Radio Symphony Orchestra and later as director of 
opera at the Prague National Theatre, but especially as a composer whose 
works include operas, such as The Brothers Karamazov and Eulenspiegel. The 
former was received with great enthusiasm at its premiére as long ago as 1928, 
when the audience’s interest was roused not only by the choice of theme but 
by the skill with which such a major work was handled and by the novelty 
and boldness of expression. The libretto was based on Dostoievsky’s novel, but 
Jeremias has concentrated the action and has humanely caused the opera to 
end with an optimistic prospect for the future in the possibility of escape from 
the surrounding misery. The composer’s considerable dramatic talent was 
made clear in the skill of the characterization and the handling of underlying 
psychology of the situations. To these ends he draws on simple resources: no 
ensembles, only one appearance by the chorus, and some use of declamation. 
The work was recently performed in a new production mounted by the 
Czechoslovakian Radio. 


Another rare operatic event was the performance at Radio Prague I of 
Dvorak’s Armide. This, the composer’s last stage work, caused him much 
bitterness, for the premiére in March 1904 (shortly before his death) was so 
carelessly prepared and performed that the work was a failure and dropped 
out of the repertory in the following season. The libretto is based on Tasso’s 
epic poem, and it proved a difficult task for the composer to set to music a 
whole world of character and feeling foreign to him. Nevertheless, he suc- 
ceeded in places with such expressive and marvellously scored music that the 
opera certainly does not deserve its unkind fate, as this performance made 
quite clear. Zdenek Vyborny 


FRANCE 


Paris. What were to have been this year’s créations—Roussel’s Padmavati 
and Tomasi’s L’Atlantide—have been postponed until the autumn because of 
the strikes and the closing of the Opéra and the Opéra Comique earlier this 
year, but in March performances of the standard repertory resumed in both 
houses. In April and May, Siegfried, Tristan und Isolde and Gétterdimmerung 
were sung at the Opéra in German, with mixed French and German casts. 
At the second of the two Gétterdammerung performances, Astrid Varnay was 
Briinnhilde, Hans Beirer Siegfried, Josef Greindl Hagen, Alfons Herwig Gun- 
ther, Gerda Sommerschuh Woglinde, Rita Gorr Waltraute, Régine Crespin the 
first Norn; Knappertsbusch conducted. In May, there was a new production of 
The Barber at the Comique. The mise-en-scéne was by Paul-Emile Deiber of 
the Comédie Francaise, and there were new sets by Suzanne Lalique. Robert 
Massard was Figaro, Liliane Berton Rosina, Xavier Depraz Basilio, Roger 
Gardes Almaviva. Jésus Etcheverry conducted. The other news from the 
Comique is that after thirty years of service the renowned baritone Jean 
Vieuille is retiring. He will stage operas at the new Royan Casino. The young 
baritone Antoine Griffoni was recently acclaimed as Albert in Werther, singing 
the role for the first time and taking over the part at an hour’s notice. 


The big news at the moment is the impressive series of opera productions 
announced by the Théfatre des Nations at the Sarah Bernhardt theatre. In 
addition to many dramatic performances, Paris has seen or will see operas 
from Argentine, China, Korea, East and West Germany and England. Lack 
> funds prevented France, the inviting nation, from putting on any spectacle 
yrique. 


Glyndebourne’s visit to Paris in May, its first, was a great triumph for 
all concerned. It may have been something of a gamble to present a French 
opera of Rossini’s (Le Comte Ory, written for Paris in 1828) here in the original 
language with only one French performer in the cast, but the bet was more 
than comfortably won; and any reservations held by press or public concerned 
the intrinsic merits of the work itself, not Glyndebourne’s production of it. 
For it must be faced that a good half of Ory is second-rate Rossini (although 
the work is interesting stylistically for its decidedly Opéra~Comique style which 
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foreshadows Offenbach, Lecocgq, and even Messager) and the first act is 
sprawly and repetitious, although it contains a superb ensemble at the end 
as a reward for one’s patience. In it Rossini salvaged the better portions of 
a previous failure, J] Viaggio a Reims, which explains some of the hodge- 
podge. But the second act is quite gold-laden, and includes the exquisite trio 
A la faveur de cette nuit obscure, of Mozartian loveliness, which alone would 
justify the work’s revival. 


The international cast—Sari Barabas as Alice, Xavier Depraz (of the Paris 
Opéra) as the tutor, Fernanda Cadoni as Isolier, Monica Sinclair as Ragonde 
—all demonstrated a fine sense of fun and style, and Juan Oncina as Ory 
and Heinz Blankenburg as Raimbaud gave particularly zestful accounts of 
themselves. Oliver Messel’s lovely sets, reminiscent of illustrations for a 
medieval Book of Hours, were applauded at curtain rise, and Maestro Gui’s 
conducting of the Royal Philharmonic was an utter joy. In the course of 
ten years of opera going in Paris, I have never heard group work surpassing 
that of the Glyndebourne Festival Chorus. 


Ebert’s production of Falstaff was greeted with what was perhaps the 
most ardent reception any foreign opera company has received in Paris since 
the war. The often narrowly chauvinistic musical press was unanimous in 
declaring that ‘a great lesson in lyric mise-en-scéne has been sent to us from 
England’, and the critic for Arts went so far as to proclaim Geraint Evans 
one of the greatest Falstaffs in musical history, and the ensemble one of the 
most perfect productions lyriques de notre époque. With the ThéAtre des 
Nations’ series of performances from twenty countries already at the half-way 
mark, Glyndebourne’s Falstaff has chalked up the second largest box-office 
success, its receipts second only to that of the Peking opera-circus. Glynde- 
bourne scored here precisely on the very things that French operatic produc- 
tions even at their best always lack—the unity, precision and clarity, the absolute 
mating of text and music, which comes from team spirit, unmitigated respect 
for the composer and his work, and the presence of a strong hand with a 
clear vision of just what is to be done. The recent operatic crisis, which 
almost resulted in the suppression of the Comique, and the important de- 
provincialization of minds which the Thédtre des Nations has provoked, have 
resulted in a great deal of salutary Gallic self-criticism about matters musical. 
It was about time. 


I attended two performances of Falstaff. At the first, it took a time for 
things at the Giarrettiera to warm up properly: Evans had to struggle with 
the higher regions of Sir John’s music, and Hugues Cuénod, although acting 
Dr Caius in fine comic style, had little voice at all. But from the second 
scene on the evening was impeccable, and Evans proved himself a really 
immenso Falstaff—the temperament, intelligence and rich tonal control the 
role demands were all rousingly on display. Unfortunately, some naughty elf 
set off the offstage thunder machine for Ory’s storm scene during the Fenton- 
Nannetta love duet. 


At my second visit, it was all there from the very beginning—a thrilling 
imaginative performance of one of the greater masterpieces. I may be sticking 
my neck out, but I quite preferred Glyndebourne’s to the all-star Karajan 
production I saw at Salzburg last summer, which though superb musically, 
seemed not as close to the essential spirit of the work as Ebert's. I felt 
there that Karajan and Gobbi were attempting to sketch a misguidedly semi- 
tragic Falstaff, distorting rather than deepening the meaning of Verdi's opera. 
I also prefer Gui’s brilliant and sophisticated yet much more relaxed and 
décontracté reading of the score to Karajan’s. With a cast of this calibre 
and consistence, it is hard to know with whom to begin one’s praise—but 
one was struck by the fact that the ‘young lovers’, so often a characteristic 
burden in otherwise splendid performances, were adultly ingratiating from 
every point of view—Oncina a note-perfect Fenton, and Graziella Sciutti a 
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ravishing Nannetta, whose limpidity and vocal magic in the fairy scene of 
the last act was so haunting that the sensation of loveliness it produced was 
retained for days after the actual performance. Miss Sciutti is a great artist. 
Ilva Ligabue was a strong Alice, Oralia Domiguez an amusing full-toned 
Quickly, and Marco Stefanoni an impressive Pistol. Osbert Lancaster’s 
Windsor was pert and pretty without excess, but I found his Windsor Park 
cramped and unmagical. Parisian opera-lovers are already impatiently look- 
ing forward to Glyndebourne’s next visit here. If it is not to be next year, 
there will be plenty of complaints. Elliott Stein 


Cannes. The Cannes forerunner of the Aix Festival Barbiere was up to 
a point a good all round performance, and if the part of Rosina must be 
sung by a mezzo, then I can imagine none better than the attractive Teresa 
Berganza, either vocally or dramatically. Her voice is sweet and warm, with 
the range and flexibility which the score demands, and her interpretation 
of the role was suitably arch and mischevious. 


After the final curtain, however, there was a feeling of anti-climax. 
Everything started magnificently. Under the baton of Jacques Bazire, a most 
talented and brilliant young conductor, the orchestra gave us an overture 
which deserved the highest praise for its clean incisive attack and verve. 
Almaviva’s serenade was efficient, if not remarkable, Figaro’s entrance bril- 
liant, ‘La calunnia’ highly satisfactory; and so it went on at a distinguished 
level, including the duet ‘Dunque io son’, until Almaviva’s mock drunk scene. 


But when the curtain rose on the third act, the finesse seemed to have 
vanished, and the whole performance deteriorated into a sort of musical 
slapstick, with lamentable effect on the voices. However, the principals, who 
at times were giggling so much that they were hardly able to produce any 
coherent sound, seemed to have enjoyed themselves hugely. I hope that they 
will be able to put a curb on their appreciation of each others’ talents for 


clowning before a great many people pay a great deal of money for the 
tickets and the journey to Aix in July. 


With the exception of Carlo Badioli, a Bartolo complete with Cyrano de 
Bergerac false nose who has all the polish and stagecraft of the typical old 
hand, the principals were youthful. Romano Roma, a Figaro looking vaguely 
like a plumper version of the Frank Sinatra of many years ago, has a full 
clear baritone. His ‘Largo al factotum’ was quite the most. exciting moment 
of the evening. There was opulence of tone, flexibility, and a joyous ring 
in the upper register. In his duet with Almaviva, ‘Ah che d'amore’, he rather 
overwhelmed Mario Spina’s adequate though very light and dull tenor; 
but from then on, and especially during the third act, oné had the impres- 
sion that he was ever so faintly bored and regretted the lack of another 
great solo to bring him right back into the limelight. 


As Basilio, Giorgio Taddeo confirmed the excellent impression he had made 
as Mozart’s Figaro. He took his ‘La calunnia’ rather slowly (particularly slow- 
ly, it seemed to me, having just bought the old Chaliapin recording), bringing 
heavy emphasis on the phrase ‘La mesquina calunnia’, and stressing each 
note of the finale. But his is almost a great voice, rich, opulent in tone, a” 
real basso cantante. Patrick Hl 


Bordeaux. The new production of Don Carlos at the Grand ThéA&tre was 
conducted by Alberto Erede and was sung by Jacqueline Lucazeau, Mimi 
Aarden, Antonio Nardelli, J. Haas, Ivo Vincd and Antonio Zerbini. 


Nancy. Rameau’s Platée was recently revived with Janine Micheau, 
Christiane Castelli, Marcel Sénéchal, and Lucien Huberty; conductor Bruno 
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GERMANY 


Berlin. After mounting a thoroughly revised, vastly improved new version 
of Hans Werner Henze’s K6énig Hirsch (the result of collaboration between 
Henze himself, Dr Horst Goerges, the house’s Chief-Dramaturg, and Richard 
Kraus and Ernst Poettgen as the newly appointed conductor and director 
respectively), the Stiidtische Oper embarked at last on a production of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, which, alas. fell somewhat short of 
admittedly extravagant expectations. I cannot raise much enthusiasm for the 
role of the chorus, the dramatic function of which seems rather arbitrary 
and imposed; I find Mr Duncan’s libretto, at least in its German translation, 
very commonplace; and I failed to discover the riches of the score which 
the Britten enthusiasts admire so much. In Berlin it all sounded rather trite, 
uninspired, banal and boring. 


I do not believe that this was merely a fault of the Berlin performance, 
though I found the work a good deal more interesting in the old, abbreviated 
recording. The Stiadtische Oper’s production was on a wholly professional 
level. Wilhelm Reinking had designed the wiry, shop-window sets; Wolf 
Vélker directed with his usual (though here justified) preference for stylized 
groupings and gestures; and Richard Kraus (who had been. in charge of the 
German premiére at Cologne in 1948) conducted with a keen feeling for the 
transparency of the score. Helmut Krebs, who was as convincing a Male 
Chorus as he could be, and Nada Puttar an excellent Lucretia, with wonderfully 
resonant chest-tones. Sieglinde Wagner took the title role at some of the 
performances. 


Prokofiev's Betrothal in a Monastery is already the fourth 20th century 
opera staged by the East Berlin Staatsoper this season. After Strauss’s Elektra, 
Suchon’s Krutnava and Egk’s Der Revisor, Prokofiev's lyric comedy is very 
well able to hold a place in the repertory. Composed in 1940, and first pro- 
duced in 1946 at the Kirov Theatre in Leningrad, Prokofiev’s opera is based 
on Sheridan’s The Duenna. Prokofiev has changed very little of Sheridan’s 
libretto apart from tightening up the—even now—rather complicated story, 
sharpening the characterization, changing one role and adding one amusing 
scene. The style of the music recalls Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet. Prokofiev 
makes full use of his outstanding melodic gifts, without always implying 
whether his melodies are to be taken seriously or as an ironic comment on 
the words they have been set to; some of them could be played straight on 
the Light Programme. Unfortunately he rarely develops a musical subject 
but goes on repeating it until what at first sounded charmingly naive deterior- 
ates into banality. The pity is that the work contains such a wealth of 
entrancing musical ideas which might have been exploited more fully if 
Prokofiev had not been afrad of being thought over-complicated. As it stands 
the work looks iike a popularized version of itself. Although the production 
(Erich-Alexander Winds, with decors by Heinz Pfeiffenberger) ts fussy and 
heavygoing, the musical execution is quite enjoyable. Lovro von Matacic 
conducted a very sprightly performance and was astonishingly successful in 
making Prokofiev's sometimes thick orchestral texture sound lucid and trans- 
parent. 


At the Komische Oper, other than the new production of Hoffmann re- 
viewed last month, there have been performances of Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail in a version by Heinz Ruckert with Sonja Schéner as Constanze, Eva- 
Maria Baun as Blondchen, Hermin Esser as Belmonte, Erwin Wohlfahrt as 
Pedrillo and Manfred Jungwirth as Osmin. Then shortly before Christmas 
came the first performance of Albert Herring; the work had been sung in 
Berlin some eight years ago, and this time hase enjoyed a great success—there 
have been fourteen performances in the first works of 1958 at one of which 
the composer and Peter Pears were present. Wohlfahrt sang _ title role. 
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Two productions at the Berlin Komische Oper: (above), ‘Albert Herring’, 


(below) ‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, with Sonja Schéner as Constanze 
and Albert Hetterle as Selim 








The ensemble of the Teatro dell’Opera di Perugia recently visited Berlin 
for the second time and was heard in performances of La Bohéme and 
Madama Butterfly. The singers included Aureliana Beltrami (Mimi), Rina 
Malatrasi (Butterfly), Jeda Valtriani (Musetta), Lola Pedretti (Suzuki), Isidoro 
Antonioli (Rodolfo), Carlo Zampighi (Pinkerton), Aurelio Oppicelli (Sharpless 
and Schaunard), Lorenzo Testi (Marcello). The conductors were Mario Rossini 
and Bruno Rigacci. 


Diisseldorf-Duisberg. A week of twentieth century opera was given by 
the Deutsche Oper am Rhein early in May. The most important event was 
the first performance of a new version of Krenek’s Karl V. This was con- 
ducted by Reinhard Peters and produced by Heinz Arnold. Karl Wolfram 
sang the title role, Ingeborg Lasser that of Juana, Valerie Bak Leonore, 
Walter Raninger Ferdinand, Elisabeth Schwarzenberg Isabella. There were 
also performances of La Vedova Scaltra, Die Schule der Frauen, Die Bern- 
auerin, Die Strasse (Weill) and the Britten arrangement of the Beggar’s Opera. 


Stuttgart. Franz Schubert left behind him several sketches for operas, 
in particular Alfonso und Estrella, whose overtures are more frequently heard 
in the concert hall, together with the ballet music and entr’actes from Rosa- 
munde. On the operatic stage, however, the gaps in the libretto have always 
prevented any performance of the music. Kurt Honolka, who has made his 
reputation so largely through his revivals and revised versions of Czech operas, 
has now undertaken a complete rehandling of the text of Alfonso und Estrella, 
which originally bore some likeness to Shakespeare’s Tempest. Honolka has 
stressed the resemblances and selected numbers from other operatic fragments 
of Schubert to complete the score, so that we now possess under the title 
of The Magic Island a Schubert opera suitable for the stage. Yet even Hon- 
olka could not succeed in giving this music the essentially dramatic quality 
required for theatrical performance: this note is absent. However, a worthy 
and musically pleasing score has been evolved, which received in Stuttgart 
an outstanding performance and obtained an unusual welcome from the 
audience. Paul Hager’s able production, the charming sets of Leni Bauer-Ecsy 
and Josef Diinnwald’s conducting had an equal share in its success. Among 
the artists Karl Schmitt-Walter ((Prospero), Carol Loraene (Ariel), Friederike 
Sailer (Miranda) and Gustav Grefe (Trinculo) were particularly distinguished. 


Weber's Euryanthe (discussed at length some years ago in these pages: 
Vol. 5, No. 5) was revived for its export to Edinburgh this autumn. With 
the exception of Gustav Neidlinger the cast was new. Instead of Trué. 
Eipperle, Lore Wissmann took the part of Euryanthe. Her voice sounded 
most beautiful and she acted gracefully. Josef Traxel sang Gérard with feel- 
ing and lyrical phrasing, while Gustav Neidlinger was an impressive Lysiart. 
In place of the announced Maria Kinas, Hilde Scheppan took over at last 
minute notice—in Edinburgh the part of Claudia will be sung by Inge Borkh. 
Fritz Linke was the new King. Wilhelm Seegelken replaced Ferdinand Leit- 
ner, but one missed in his performance the domination which is necessary 
to keep orchestra, chorus and soloists together successfully. 


It is a pity that Lortzing’s operas are hardly ever performed in England. 
For apart from their charming music they have that old-fashioned Bieder- 
meyer manner that makes them so enjoyable for unsophisticated opera-goers. 
Giinther Rennert provided an enchanting production of Der Wildschiitz 
that can be admired by English audiences at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. 
Rennert’s art of styling reached its climax in the second act, where he 
arranged the countess’s ‘Vorlesung’ like a charade. Alfred Siercke designed 
the clear, pastel-coloured scenery and the pretty costumes. With Leitner in 
the pit the performance reached Mozartian heights of lightness and clarity 
—the more so as the ensemble was excellent. Karl Schmitt-Walter was a 
most convincing Graf von Eberbach, with all the necessary dignity—and 
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Jurgen Theiss 
Krenek’s ‘Karl V’ at Diisseldorf. (Above) Karl Wolfram in the 
title role ; (below), Wolfram with Valerie Bak as Eleonore 
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A scene from ‘Die Wunderinsel’, with Carol Lovaene as Miranda and 
Fritz Linke as Caliban 
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cunningness—in voice and appearance. Lore Wissmann was the Baroness 
Freimann and Fritz Wunderlich was Baron Kronthal, both singing wonder- 
fully. Friederike Sailer was charming as Gretchen—a part that seems to be 
written especially for her. Fritz Linke stole the show with his glorious 
Baculus, resisting the temptation to overact this part, and giving it just the 
sparkle it needs. Hetty Pliimacher was a fine countess and Hubert Buchta 
the sympathetic Viennese factotum Pankratius. Ruth Uebel 


Wiesbaden. Among this year’s new productions The Magic Flute, super- 
intended by Dr Schramm, deserves particular notice. Compared with pre- 
vious performances of the work for which he has been responsible, there 
was a tendency towards simplification and economy of effect. At the con- 
ductor’s desk, for the first time after lengthy absence through illness, was 
Karl Elmendorff, showing from his long and devoted experience deep insight 
into the secrets of Mozart’s score. 


Peter Lagger, recently engaged by Solti for Frankfurt, emerged as one 
of the most accomplished modern German basses, and sang most happily 
the role of Sarastro, though he must develop the character still more. 


A new production of Fidelio, also by Dr Schramm, was remarkable for 
its solid structure and dramatic effectiveness, if in detail it was perhaps a 
little too theatrical. As conductor, Apelt, who is shortly to leave Wiesbaden, 
gave the best performance of his career here—a most moving interpretation. 
On the stage there was exceptionally fine singing: special mention must be 
made of Karl Liebl as Florestan and of Liane Synek as Leonore—a role 
with which she steps into the front rank of artists. This performance was 
unquestionably the high-spot of the season, possibly of the whole period 
up to date under Dr Schramm’s direction. 


The first German performance has been given of Jan Cikker’s opera 
Beg Bajazid, already played with great success in Czechoslovakia. In Wies- 
baden, too, there was no lack of applause, particularly at the closing scene 
which shows prisoners of war returning home to meet their families, a scene 
which here proved very moving. The action takes place on the frontier be- 
tween Moravia and Hungary at the time of the war against the Turks. A 
Turkish general has a child by a Moravian peasant girl, but is led to believe 
that it has died. Later, after a skirmish, a stolen baby is brought to him, 
which he grows fond of, adopts, and brings up as his own son. Thirty years 
later this son goes back to the frontier as a soldier, meets a girl whom he 
marries and returns with her and her aunt (his own mother) to Constantinople 
There his own parentage is revealed, and with it his relationship to his 
captives; and he departs with mother, wife and child and the released 
prisoners of war for their Moravian homeland. Altogether rather too roman- 
tic a plot, springing from Moravian folk-lore. The ‘music is lively, 
coloured, but technically quite undistinguished. All the Slav masters, from 
Mussorgsky to Janacek have acted as godfathers, but their level is never 
reached. Vitality and originality are lacking. It is a slight work, with but 
little interest outside its own country, and not to be compared with Eugen 
Suchon, a much more significant contemporary composer. 


The production could have benefited from more realism: it was too re- 
fined and pretty-pretty. Even after the Turkish onslaught, which overpowered - 
them and led them into captivity, the ladies of the chorus still appeared in 
spotless bibs and aprons; and if all Turkish attacks met with as little oppo- 
sition, war at that time must have been but a game. 


In the chief parts Marianna Dorka as the bride, Liane Synek as the 
mother and David Garen as Bajazid did their best to breathe life into the 
inanimate characters; but the chorus scenes were the only effective ones. 
Arthur Apelt, who conducted, was unable to convince us of the power or 
meaning of the music. It was a pity that the enterprise could not deserve 
a more rewarding end. Ralf Steyer 
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Saurin-Sorani 


Henze’s ‘Boulevard Solitude’ at Wuppertal 


Wuppertal. The first local performance of Henze’s Boulevard Solitude 
was given under the direction of Hans Georg Ratjen. Georg Reinhardt and 
Heinrich Wendel were the producers, and Erich Walter the choreographer. 
Strauss’s Daphne was the next new production scheduled. 


HOLLAND 


The present season will long be remembered as the one of the sacked 
soloists. Before it began, some thirteen singers received a letter telling them 
that their services were dispensed with. However, since their original con- 
tracts did not state a specific period, they rightfully complained that they 
could not be dismissed, and would have to remain with the company until 
they were pensioned off. Technically members of the company and drawing 
their full salaries, they did not sing, until at last a committee was formed 
which was to test their abilities in special performances. After that some 
of them were asked to audition—rather a strange occurrence for singers who 
had been with the company for fifteen years! The case has not yet been 
solved, and one almost wonders whether it ever will be. 


Meanwhile two interesting novelties were given. Holland had its local 
premiére of Wolf-Ferrari’s 1 Quattro Rusteghi, rather belatedly. This was 
given in Dutch (though normally all operas are given in the original lan- 
guages) but thank heaven nobody thought of transplanting the action to 
Holland. How on earth Sadler’s Wells could ever make a travesty of the 
piece by making it into School for Fathers is something I can’t understand. 
Didn’t anybody there realise that however much one translated the text the 
music will always remain Italian, nay locally Venetian? But of course in 
these days of Carmen Jones and My Darlin’ Aida such details count for 
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little, and to me a travesty like this is fully in the same class of ridicule. 
Moreover, Wolf Dieter Ludwig produced the work with loving care, 
and apart from one or two of his usual self-opinionated lapses, gave 
by far the best performance he has done since Forza del Destino. The spirit 
of Goldoni hovered over the performance, Dutch text or none. One might 
think Eichmann’s hand a little too heavy on the score. Some of the elder 
primadonnas like Greet Koeman and Louise de Vries excelled in their new 
roles, and the four basses (Guus Hoekman, Siemen Jongsma, Ge Smith and 
Jos Burcksen) were capital. So were Rudolf Kat as Filipeto and Jan van 
Mantgem as the Count. Only Mimi Aarden managed to make Margherita 
into shopkeeperish Carmen. If ever there was a one-role singer, surely here 
is one. Carmen breathes through all she does. 


The next novelty was Turandot—at least, as far as the present company 
was concerned. Holland had its premiére by the Italian company early in 
1929 (with Hilda Monti, Sara Scuderi, Oscar Colcaire under the name of 
Edgardo Prence, Leo Piccioli), and heard it again in 1936 (with Clara Jacobo, 
Maria Laurenti. Silvio Costa Lo Giudice and Melchiorre Luise). Neither 
of these previous performances attained the standard of the present one. This 
was principally due to the exceptionally strong cast, as the production itself 
(by Harmut Boebel) was so static that any movement at all caused surprise. 
And the costumes, by Praetorius, were the strangest jumble I have ever seen 
on any stage. But at least the management seems to have realised that the 
public wants voices and singing. Consequently it engaged the Brazilian tenor 
Joao Gibin to sing Calaf. He is the second Karajan protégé we have heard 
(Zampieri being the first) and as far as we are concerned we wish Karajan 
would take charge and fill the company with his discoveries. The Dutch 
public, which is so well educated that it seldom applauds after an aria, 
particularly not while the music continues, and which greets any attempt 
at an applause with discreet hushes, burst into a rousing ovation after 
‘Nessun dorma’ and insisted (horror of horrors!) on an encore, which was 
granted. The heavens did not fall, and one must congratulate Gibin on break- 
ing through the applause-barrier. He has a strong, dark-timbred voice of great 
volume and penetration, phrases like a musician and really looks like a fairy- 
tale prince. Secondly there was the début of Marijke van der Lugt as Turan- 
dot, the dramatic soprano on whom I reported before in a concert Nabucco. 
Here at last is a true dramatic soprano of great volume, a Turandot in the 
Eva Turner tradition. She looks a bit like Cigna with no nonsense about 
her, and the voice matches. It is a thrilling sound, and when she sang with 
Gibin one sat back and bathed in showers of voluminous golden tone. Thirdly 
this night of surprises yielded the Lid of Jeannette van Dijck, who at last 
got her opportunity, and proved herself a fine lyric soprano of pure tone and 
an ability to let the dramatic situation colour her voice. With four basses in 
the company the direction went the whole hog, and engaged a guest (Helmut 
Fehn) for Timur. Only the three ministers were not fully up to standard, 
chiefly because Chris Taverne lacks the upper notes to make an effect in the 
trio. 


At last several Dutch singers who should have been in the company for 
years are getting their opportunities. Thus Erna Spoorenberg, the best color- 
atura around, who has never had a chance to make herself heard on this stage, 
sang a brilliant Queen of Night, and will be heard next as Norina in 
Don Pasquale. On the other hand Amsterdam missed the bus with the 
dramatic tenor Hans Kaart, who got a two year’s engagement at Covent 
Garden, and who should have received further opportunities here after his 
tentative Canio. With his stentorian voice available, they must needs en- 
gage Charles Holland to sing a guest Radames opposite Lenora Lafayette. 
The latter had grown into the role and now gave a fine performance, marred 
only by a fluffed top C in the Nile scene. But why Mr Holland, after his 
catastrophic Otello, should be called upon to sing Radames is just one of 
those things. Leo Riemens 
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_ Budapest. Ten years after its Hungarian premiére, Peter Grimes was 
revived at the Opera with tremendous success. The star of the evening was 
Tibor Udavardy in the title role—one of his greatest performances, reach- 
ing its peaks in Act 2 and in the final scene. Lilian Birkas made a poetic 
Ellen Orford. The production was by the late Gustav Olah, with scenery 
by Zoltan Fulop recalling an old English engraving—one could almost smell 
the sea air blowing round the derelict fishermen’s huts. Andreas Korody 
conducted with a real feeling for Britten’s music, and drew some graphic 
singing from the chorus. 


The second revival of the winter season was of The Tales of Hoffmann 
with new sets and a new, three-fold cast of singers. Robert Ilosfalvy, in the 
title role, astonished the audience with his ringing, true top notes and his 
commanding sense of the stage; Joseph Jaray and Bela Kovecses were good 
in the same part. Losoncsy was outstanding among the baritones—a real 
E. T. A. Hoffmann-like figure; the other baritones were Jambor and Radnay. 
Antonia was excellently sung by Orosz and Hazy; and the young choreo- 
grapher Imre Eck made an exciting impression with his dances in the 
Venetian scene. Komor and Varga shared the conducting between them at 


the different performances, and the orchestra played excellently for them. 
Tibor Nadas 


ISRAEL 


Tel Aviv. The National Opera House is scheduled for completion by the 
middle of May, and with its opening not only will the ‘arrival’ of opera in 
Israel be marked, but the first stage in the development of the company itself 
may be considered to have been fulfilled. 

This has not been a conscious plan, but an opera company which boasts 
its own opera house may indeed claim equality now with the other pillars 
of Israeli culture, the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra and the Habima and 
Camerei Theatre groups—an equality long sought after by an assiduous and 
untiring director. 

The Opera Company has not suddenly appeared on the scene, though it 
has recently been re-formed. It has a history not of the happiest and almost 
entirely revolving round a single personality, the assiduous director herself, 
Mme Edis de Philippe. Histories dwindle into factual reports unless the per- 
sonalities can be visualized. Contrary to what her assumed name would lead 
one to believe, the Director is American by birth, in accent and in manner— 
that is to say she has the characteristic drive to establish an opera company 
in decidedly difficult circumstances. Her career as a singer began in France 
and, not long ago after the Israeli War of Independence, she was invited to 
visit Israel. This first visit led to a longer—in fact, permanent—stay, and the 
beginning of her uphill task. Dame Ninette de Valois is the only person who 
springs to mind as her equal: both share the same ardour and determination 
for their respective arts. Mme de Philippe is surely the world’s most svelte 
opera director, combining the forcefulness of Ethel Merman, the brightness 
and blondeness of July Holliday and the general appearance of one of 
America’s Ten Best Dressed Women. 

The Opera’s first headquarters was in the Habima Theatre. Performances 
of opera were usually given once a week. The studio was a basement and the 
standards not of the highest. Many reasons have been given for this initial 
lack of success: it may be surmised that the basis on which the opera was 
built was inadequate both from the artistic and administrative points of view 
despite the enthusiasm behind it. Conditions and criticisms became increasingly 
worse and there the opera ended—for the time being. 

Now the situation has changed entirely, with the exception that Mme de 
Philippe is still at the helm and in the engine-room at the same time. She has 
helped to create and has at her disposal a fine opera studio, scene designers, 
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scenery workshops, an opera orchestra, soloists, chorus and conductors, trans- 
lators, an opera ballet and shortly, as the crown and summit, an opera house. 


Here it may be added that the opera house began life as a cinema; was 
then converted into the Israeli parliament building; next, a governmental 
department; and is now undergoing another conversion. This has entailed a 
complete ‘gutting’, the sinking of an orchestra pit and the installation of 
completely new fixtures, fittings and lighting equipment. To make it usable 
during the hottest months, the opera house will be completely air-conditioned. 
It occupies a splendid, central position in Tel-Aviv, overlooks the Mediter- 
ranean and will seat about nine hundred people. 

The human element has likewise changed for the better owing to the 
constant influx of singers, conductors and instrumentalists from the Continent. 
It would be foolish to reel off names which, in terms of their reputation in 
this country, would mean little. Suffice to say that Mme de Philippe has 
around her a vigorous, young company and all casts can now be satisfactorily 
doubled. For certain major roles importations will still prove necessary just 
as the chorus may well need augmentation. 


Having a permanent studio, in turn, provides a major advantage. Principal 
singers can be trained together as an ensemble: they are permanent residents 
in Israel, not artists who, having fulfilled their engagements, hustle away to the 
next whistle-stop. Therefore, though few of the voices at present in Israel could 
be rated as exceptionally fine, the general standard of performance is likely to 
be higher than a mere consideration of individual talents would lead one to 
suppose—thanks to this continual inculcation of teamwork. 


In communal support, the Opera commands a distinguished Opera Board 
and a thriving Ladies’ Guild (would Covent Garden envy them that?), a sign 
perhaps of a small but vigorous society. However, as any other opera company 
in the world would testify, boards and guilds are not enough. Still further 
support is inevitably needed and sought after by a company which has so 
formidable is inevitably needed and sought after by a company which has so 
rape! > eam potential audience and youthfulness of the country are borne 
in mind. 

This opera company has much to achieve. It has to live down an unhappy 
past, it has to capture new audiences and win over the cruellest critics: in a 
country as small as Israel, bad reputations are all to easily spread abroad and 
opera itself, which combines so many arts, always tends to be a vulnerable 
target unless superlatively performed (the reason why so many remain firmly 
on the near-side of the operatic sound-barrier). The opera company in general 
and Mme de Philippe in particular face their greatest trial. In Israel, it is very 
easy to cry ‘Waste!’ Added to this, it also has to be proved that opera in 
Hebrew—a rule of the company—is a singable proposition. At least the vowel 
sounds are on their side, being closely akin to Italian. 

In rehearsal for this opening season are four productions: Faust, Don 
Pasquale, Nabucco and a programme of four ballets to be performed by the 
Opera’s ballet company which will, of course, also participate in the operas 
themselves. A possible fifth production is Die Fledermaus. As this is Israel’s 
10th Independence Anniversary, the inclusion of Nabucco may well prove the 
outstanding, and certainly the aptest and most expressive, of all the produc- 
tions. It will be an eagerly awaited season presented to an avid public and a 
considerable tourist trade. M. L. Nyman 


ITALY 


Milan. Every year in the month of April Milan is invaded by a light- 
hearted crowd of visitors to the International Fair. They are a medley of 
easy going people, with tastes not difficult to satisfy. And every year La Scala 
avoids putting on during that month new operas or works of debatable 
appeal, preferring to offer to the waves of guests who invade the city good 
productions of standard operas. 


April this year was further dedicated to the return of Maria Meneghini 
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Callas. The famous and much-discussed prima donna made her reappearance 
at La Scala in the character of Anne Boleyn—Donizetti’s opera was brought 
back into the repertory last year after many years of oblivion. The perform- 
ance was almost a repetition of that of the previous season. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni was again the director, and with Mme Callas there sang, as last 
year, Giulietta Simionato (Giovanna Seymour), Gianni Raimondi, Gabriella 
Carturan and Luigi Rumbo. The only newcomer was the bass, Cesare Siepi, 
in the role of Henry VIII: the masterly nature of his interpretation and his 
powerful portrayal of the character contributed most notably to the whole 
performance. Thanks to him Giulietta Simionato was able to bring out fully 
the importance of her role; and so this year, more than last, the audience 
became aware of the real importance of the characters. At the first hearing 
it was apparently intended only to let her rival, the Queen, dominate the stage. 


Ann Boleyn herself naturally renewed the triumphant success of her 
interpretation, particularly in the great scene of the last act, though some 
justified criticism was not lacking of the eccentricities of style she now 
systematically adopts, which lead her to exaggerate the dramatic moments 
and add too great a charm to tender passages. It is quite impossible to make 
this reproach to Giulietta Simionato, who sang with vocal perfection and 
whose stylistic adherence to both the character and period of the melodrama 
was most commendable. 


The second production of the month was another Donizetti work, L’Elisir 
d’ Amore. Brilliantly directed by Nino Sonzogno, it was interpreted by the 
youthful Renata Scotto, as Adina, with a clear voice and a charming action 
on the stage. Beside her, Giuseppe di Stefano repeated his interpretation of 
Nemorino, full of wit and wisdom, with an economy of means and exact- 
ness of intonation, and, most important of all, with an emotional effect which 
renders this role one of his finest lyrical creations. The tumultuous success 
which he again won should teach him that he has no need to force his 


gifts as a singer to rouse his audience to enthusiasm—which has at times 
happened to him in other performances at the risk of perfect intonation. 


The month concluded with a performance of Walkiire in German. It 
was undertaken by the complete operatic company from Vienna, directed by 
Herbert von Karajan. He made a noble attempt to extract from the score 
the maximum of lyrical and emotional effect without obscuring the essentially 
static nature of the action. The finest interpretations came from Birgit 
Nilsson (a gentle Briinnhilde), Hans Hotter (a masterful Wotan), Leonie 
Rysanek (Sieglinde), Ludwig Suthaus (Siegmund), Jean Madeira (Fricka) and 


Gottlob Frick (Hunding). 


The Piccola Scala meanwhile broadened its repertory to include Rossini’s 
ll Turco in Italia. Three years ago the piece appeared at La Scala with 
enormous success. The Piccola Scala has revived it this year and adopted it: 
and in smaller surroundings the opera retained its fascination and hold on its 
audience, even if the crowd scenes, full of movement, were a little restricted 
on the narrower stage. Eugenia Ratti (Fiorilla) showed herself a gay-hearted 
and skilful artist, and most notable beside here were Fiorenza Cossotto 
(Zaida), Giulio Fioravanti (Prosdocimo), Sesto Bruscantini (Selim), Franco 
Calabrese (Geronio) and Luigi Alva (Don Narciso). Gianandrea Gavazenni 
directed with his well-known ability. Claudio Sartori 


Cagliari. The season opened with a performance of Turandot in which the 
title role was sung by Carla Martinis, Lid by Anna Moffo, Calaf by Umberto 
Borsd and Timur by Ivo Vincd; Emidio Tierj was the conductor. This was 
followed by L’Italiana in Algeri, also under Tieri, with Anna Maria Rota, 
Antonietta Pastori, Agostino Lazzari, Paolo Motarsolo and Aurelio Oppicelli 
and Manon Lescaut with Vera Montanari, Gianni Iaia, Afro Poli, Vito de 
Taranto and Fernanda Cadoni, conductor Giuseppe Antonicelli. 
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Genoa. The season at the Carlo Felice opened with Luisa Miller with 
Mariella Angioletti in the title role, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Lucia Danielli, 
Umberto Borghi and Giovanni Folani in the other parts; Franco Capuana 
was the conductor. The season continued with Don Pasquale (Eugenia Ratti, 
Nicola Monti, Sesto Bruscantini, Carlo Badioli; conductor Cattini), Der flieg- 
ende Hollander (Sofia Bandin, Hans Hoffman, Tomislav Neralic; conductor 
Alexander Krannhals), Rosselini’s La Guerra (Magda Olivero, Plinio Clabassi, 
Nicola Tagger; conductor Burno Rigacci), Boris Godunov (Cangalovic, Oralio 
Dominguez, Mirto Picchi, Marco Stefanoni; conductor Capuana), La Sonnam- 
bula (Renata Scotto, Nicola Monti, Ivo Vincdé; conductor Alceo Galliera), 
and La Bohéme (Angioletti, Silvana Zanolli, Eugenio Fernandi, Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Vincd; conductor Galliera). 


Naples. The brief visit of the Berlin Stidtische Opers Opernstudio to 
the San Carlo had to contend with the ball of the season as well as a stage 
premiére, and public reaction was less vivid than Naple’s best. Ideally, the 
four miniature operas should have been given on a smaller stage and fuller 
programme notes provided for a public inexperienced in modern experiments 
and easily baffled by language problems. Hildegard Jone is not easy even in 
German, and there was no trace of an Italian translation. Two of the operas 
had been given very successfully last September-October during the Berlin 
Festival. Blacher’s Abstract Opera (1953) and Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick 
(1927) but Hermann Scherchen profited from the Neapolitan visit to ‘create’ 
two new operas out of tried concert works: /] Cuore was a stage-version of 
Webern’s 2nd Cantata with text by Jone and was preceded by Satie’s La Mort 
de Socrate, the third part of the drame symphonique, Socrate. 


The Opernstudio of the Stidtische Oper was founded in 1954 by Carl 
Ebert and Wolf Vélker (producer of all four operas) as a two-year training 
in modern opera for 14 young singers who are able simultaneously to take 
small parts in the Opera House. The most interesting and distinctive thing 


about the group is that they are equally skilled in singing and in expres- 
sionist dance and mime. All the operas except Hindemith’s were performed 
in dark tights. Both in vocal and physical movement, extreme flexibility and 
the discipline of the group mattered far more than the artistic bravura of 
any single individual, so that an almost terrifying selflessness pervaded the 
atmosphere. Their impressive performance (for which high praise is due to 
Wolf Vélker) left one with the puzzled question: is it possible to achieve a 
higher unity between singing and movement without merely achieving a 
change of emphasis in which both are slightly compromised? The answer 
inevitably lies in the quality of the works that are produced as much as 
in the technique that is developed to perform them, and perhaps in a more 
willing interchange between modernity and the traditional operatic repertoire. 
It will be interesting at the next Berlin Festival to see how they will handle 
a new opera by Humphrey Searle (based on Gogol’s Diary of a Madman), 
Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot and Fortner’s Corilla. 


Dating from the first war, Satie’s well-shaped work with its undulating 
recitative is a clear precursor of neoclassicism, and spiritual father to a 
score of chamber-works by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Milhaud and Stravinsky. 
Alas, the unclear enunciation of the soprano soloist (from the pit) did not 
do justice to Plato, and the stage action was composed of subtle nuances 
ip position which did not require the large number of tableaux and black- 
outs that were provided. But classical composure was elequently suggested 
by the grave, masked figures in black tights (wearing coloured bands to 
suggest togas), and the simplest of stage props to evoke Greek architecture. 


To reach the heart of Webern’s cantata is another matter: Webern’s 
dramatic quality, like his musical idiom, is so rarified that it all but entirely 
eludes representation. There was an unavoidable hiatus between score and 
staging that remained unbridgeable in spite of Scherchen’s scrupulous care 
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Troncone 


(Above): Hindemith’s ‘Hin und Zuriick’, with Ellinor Palme as the Wife 


and Ursula Mehnert as the Aunt ; (below) ‘Il Cuore’, Scherchen’s stage 
adaptation of Webern’s second cantata 





and devotion. Yet at the same time stage movement served to highlight the 
tense, fluctuating rhythms. Coloured squares were hung on the steel frame 
set like stained glass abstractions while the chorus wove patterns round the 
soprano and bass soloists. Much more than the Blacher with its hearty 
theatricalism, this ‘surrealist scene’ was essentially an abstract opera, in which 
one was acutely aware of the difficulty of finding the one perfect externalised 
movement to match the subtle awakenings of the heart. The best moment 
was when the soprano darted away on tiptoe to sing Ich bin es on a 3-note 
ascending phrase, and the choral group precipitated itself across stage to 
join her. 


Blacher’s Abstract Opera is a most ingenious affair which with Egk’s 
witty nonsense syllables has a devastating impact on a public: witness the 
Neapolitans, who greeted the long ascending whoop of the final trombone 
with another equally long and even more spontaneous. In spite of their hilarity 
(caused by Ooloo/ooloo from the tenor and a wailing Cioccolato burro from 
the soprano) the work is much closer to normal experience, and much more 
eager to communicate. It consists of six states of mind with two episodes 
devoted to love and three to anxiety, panic and pain (the proportions are 
significant). The most brilliant was certainly the dialogue between an American 
and a Russian uttering appropriate sounds (“Weather is permanent’, ‘Harasho, 
harashd’ and a long harangue) without any mutual understanding. It is a 
recipe which promises fascinating food for opera. 


Hindemith’s drily brittle Hin und Zurtick seemed positively conventional 
by comparison and scored the big success of the evening. This matrimonial 
murder story which runs its courses forwards and then backwards in time, 
would be even more remarkable if the musical form exactly reflected the 
scenic action and crawled crablike to its starting-point. As it is, it is content 
to act as an astringent and fiercely dehumanized commentary. The singers 
were perfectly at their ease and gave a spirited performance. From start to 
finish of the evening, Scherchen handled the gallant and adaptable San Carlo 
orchestra with the greatest skill, plus an Olympian calm which masks the 
magnitude of his achievement. He may be the champion of the avant-garde, 
but to Italian audiences he is the hallmark of respectable modernity. 

Cynthia Jolly 


Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo ended with a triple bill 
comprising La Domanda di Matrimonio (Chailly), The Old Maid and the 
Thief (Menotti) and Mirandolina (Bucchi), with Dora Gatta, Maria Luisa 
Gavioli, Jolanda Gardino, Alda Noni, Renato Cepecchi, conductor Gianfranco 
Rivoli. The other operas heard during the closing weeks of the season were 
Aida (Maria Curis-Verna, Giulietta Simionato, Piermiranda Ferraro, Anselmo 
Colzani, Giuseppe Modesti; conductor Ottavio Ziino), L’Elisir d’ Amore 
(Rosanna Carteri, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giulio Fioravanti, Giuseppe Taddei; 
conductor Tulio Serafin), and Fedora (Maria Caniglia, Mafalda Micheluzzi, 
Nicola Filacuridi, Capecchi, Dimitri Lopatto; conductor Ziino). 


Pisa. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi opened with La Traviata 
(Magda Olivero, Giacinto Prandelli, Enzo Mascherini; conductor Mario 
Cordone), then continued with Turandot (Anita Corridori, Lydia Coppola, 
Franco Corelli, Salvatore Catania; conductor Cordone). 


Reggio Emilia. A short season of opera during the spring included per- 
formances of Tristan und Isolde with Anita Corridori, Elena Nicolai, Renato 
Gavarini, Anselmo Colzani, Iginio Riccd, conductor Wolfgang Martin, and 
the Puccini Trittico with Raffaella Ferrari (Giorgetta), Claudia Parada 
(Angelica), Franca Sacchi (the Princess), Gastone Limarilli (Luigi), Aurelio 
Oppicelli (Michele), Mariano Stabile (Schicchi). Franco Pantané was the 
conductor. 
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Rome. Conducted with clarity and understanding by Franco Capuana, Boris 
Godunov came off in good style, with Christoff in the title role singing well 
and confidently. A daring new arrangement of the scenes was tried by Carlo 
Piccinato, using the Rimsky-Korsakov version whereby Prologue, Cell Scene 
and Coronation (in that order) formed Act I, while the Inn Scene, Marina’s 
Palace and Boris’ hallucinations formed the three scenes of Act II. The 
third act gave the climax to Boris and was preceded by the Crowd scene. 
In this way the conspiracy certainly became more logical and fearsome in 
its development, so that although neglected by too long an interval, Boris 
was shown to be justified in his ravings. But the Dimitri-Marina scene 
merely became a scene of feasting and protestation of love, with the Jesuit 
and his vital contribution completely cut out, audible only in the ‘snake-like 
chromatic scale.’ Also it did not seem to matter that the Cell Scene occurred 
five years after the Coronation! 


For reasons not at all clear, Benois’s good Coronation set was replaced 
by a pink brick drop-scene which was not half so effective and involved 
radical and constructing changes of position. The other fine sets were left, 
except that an odious pink throne found its way into the vaulted mosaic 
hall of the Granovitaya Palace. Apart from some very odd costumes (kitchen 
checks for the Coronation, bearskins and exposed necks for the forest clear- 
ing) the Rome chorus make an impressive showing in this opera, and again 
and again one realizes how close are Italian and Russian singing schools. 
Gianni dal Ferro, a newcomer from the Spoleto contest, showed genuine vocal 
quality as Dimitri, but needs to tighten up on rhythmical sense. Ferruccio 
Mazzoli showed rich resonance and musicality as Pimen, while Myriam 
Pirazzini’s Marina is powerfully sung through without luscious beauty of 
tone. The minor characters were all extremely well done, with Cadoni’s 
Feodor heading the list for winning ways, and Vito de Taranto and Renato 
Ercolani imimitable as Varlaam and Missail. Alfredo Tedesco, another 
Spoleto winner, playéd an obsequious, smooth Shuisky. 


Italian performances of German operas on the whole are less convinc- 
ing than of Russian, and Der Freischiitz proved an uneasy alliance between 
a German stage-director and designer (Karl Heinz Krahl and Cajo Kiihnly) 
and Italian singers. The orchestra was magnificent under André Cluytens, who 
imposed an intelligent stylistic discipline that brought down the house in 
applause. But the stage-settings failed both aesthetically and functionally, 
though perhaps they were aimed at domesticating Freischiitz on a big stage. 
Caterina Mancini (Agathe) and Orietta Moscucci (Aennchen) were boxed up 
in a Peter-Pannish maisonette interior with a third of the stage reserved 
as a dreary yard-enclosure for Agathe’s ecstatic ‘Wie schéne Nacht’. She had 
then to contrive to be back in her box for the top G sharp attack of ‘All’meine 
Pulse’ (she managed it narrowly!). Meantime the sun continued to shine—as 
it seemed—through the bottle-green glass of the interior. The Wolf's Glen, 
which left to Italian technicians becomes a wonderfully spectacular affair, 
was so parcelled out in squares of coloured light that all blood-curdling 
effects were lost, and Rossi-Lemeni (Caspar) seemed to be enjoying a Boy 
Scout picnic. 


Yet in spite of these drawbacks, the singing level was high and the 
chorus vivacious in its self-imposed staccato agility. Rossi-Lemeni gives a 
Russian-style energy to Caspar (particularly in the opening ‘Hier im 
ird’schen Jammertal’). His coloratura tends to get swamped in the ‘Schweig, 
Schweig’ aria but rhythm and attack are so precise that it hardly matters, and 
as an actor he is greater than ever. Caterina Mancini is singing better than 
she has ever done with a whole new piano range and great control. Although 
Aennchen calls out for an agile mezzo of Simionato type, Moscucci sang 
with neatness, clarity and considerable musicianship: but why, Oh why could 
the girls do nothing beyond holding hands everf 50th bar? Francesco Alban- 
ese struggled to get his large voice round the part of Max (Rodolfo in Italian) 
which took its toll in monotony of gesture and interpretation and found 
him over-enthusiastic in ensembles. Cynthia Jolly 
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Venice. A short spring season at the Teatro Fenice opened on April 27 
with La Cenerentola (Giulietta Simionato, Dora Gatta, Clara Betner, Nicola 
Monti, Sesto Bruscantini, Carlo Badioli; conductor Angelo Questa). There 
followed performances of The Love for the Three Oranges by the company of 
the Ljubljana Opera, conducted by Bogo Leskovic, and concluded with three 
performances of J] Trovatore with Anna Maria Rovere, Dora Minarchi, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Ugo Savarese, Guerrando Righi; conductor Carlo 
Cillario. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. How disappointingly rare is a performance of Prince Igor under 
any conditions and how unique, in Western Europe at any rate, to have a 
satisfying one. Personally I feel the stumbling block to be the staging of the 
Polovtsian dances—the key scene of the opera—and with which most opera 
houses’ ballet companies cannot cope. This was admirably solved here by 
the importation, to augment the local resources, of a small troupe from the 
Paris Opéra (headed by Alexandre Kalioujny). Of the cast, Raphael Arié’s 
mellow Russian-tanged voice was admirably suited for the doubling of the 
parts of Galitzky and Kontchak. Giampiero Malaspina was adequate as Igor, 
but his great second-act aria was dull and uninspired. Renato Ercolani, with 
circus nose, clowned the gudok player Eroshka but managed skilfully not to 
overdo it. Nicoletta Panni’s muscial soprano was too light a voice for 
Jaroslavna. 


Other highlights of the Italian season included Tito Gobbi’s ebullient 
Falstaff: Giulietta Simoniato, fascinatingly bewitching—the voice was beau- 
tifully focussed—in L'Italiana in Algeri, ably supported by Petri, Alva and 
Bruscantini; Maria Callas in a moving interpretation of La Traviata: her voice 
sounds exquisite in a comparatively small opera house; and a first-class pro- 
duction (Margherita Wallmann, assisted by Ande Anderson) of Les Dialogues 
des Carmélites with a well chosen cast, of which special mention must be 
made of Gianna Pederzini, as the first Mother Superior, and of Nicoletta 
Panni, beautifully sensitive as Blanche—here is potentially a great lyric opera 
singer. Richard Crowther 


Giulietta Simionato in the title role of ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ at Lisbon 
Mendes 















R) dberg 
Arne Ohlson, Anders Naslund and Sven Erik Vikstrém in a scene from 
‘Tranfjadrarna’ at Stockholm 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. Following the successful début of the Royal Opera’s new 
annexe stage for chamber opera in Britten’s Turn of the Screw, yet another 
triumph was scored in the production of Sven Erik Bick’s one-act chamber 
opera Tranfjddrarna (The Crane Feathers). Back, who was born in 1919, is 
one of the most gifted of Scandinavia’s younger composers, and has evolved 
an interesting style which combines a fairly free use of serial technique with a 
clear pointillistic handling of instrumental resources 4 la Webern (for example, 
Variations for Orchestra) and offset frequently by a smoothly and sensitively 
arched vocal line. 

The opera itself is based on a Japanese fairy tale and includes parts for 
four soloists, children’s voices and a small off-stage chorus. Margareta Hallin, 
appearing as Tsu, the one female role, revealed for the first time some new 
aspects of her talent hitherto unnoticed. Her lower register is promisingly 
expressive and her complete range is developing a more pliable musical even- 
ness. Her appearance in this role has also shown another side of her stage 
personality and sense of theatre which until recently has been mainly asso- 
ciated with Rosina, the Queen of Night, or Agnés (in Liebermann’s Schule der 
Frauen). Arne Ohison figured as the unfortunate husband Yohyo in a most 
satisfactory manner, while Olle Sivall and Anders Naslund coped very effec- 
tively with the two minor roles. The production, for which décor, costumes 
and production were left in the hands of Lars Runsten, was conducted by the 
composer. In all, Tranfjddrarna is quite the most significant development in 
Swedish creative theatre for many years and could be successfully taken up 
by the more advanced Opera Workshop groups in America and elsewhere. 

Other recent performances have included a revival of Cavalleria (Aase 
Nordmo-Lévberg, Kerstin Meyer, Luigi Carrara, Sigurd Bjérling, coupled with 
a completely new Pagliacci in modern dress (Kjerstin Dellert, Ragnar Ulfung, 
Erik Saedén, Arne Ohlson, Carl-Axel Hallgren). Andrew McCredie 
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SWITZERLAND 


Berne. The greatest theatrical event of the opening season of 1958 here 
has been the production of Orff’s Die Bernauerin, which has so far only 
been performed in South Germany. It received a welcome as warm as it 
was unexpected. The real credit belongs to the director of the Municipal 
Theatre, who (with Krikor Melikian) mounted the work with an exemplary 
care and an artistic sensc ideally matched to the particular atmosphere of 
Orff’s work. 

Die Bernauerin comprises one of the most remarkable achievements of 
Orff’s ‘magic theatre’. It is at once the most poetic and the most popular 
of his theatrical works, and both words and music are his own. This is a 
ballade scénique rather than an opera, a piece for actors more than singers 
relating in twelve tableaux, and in a gripping and tragic manner, some more 
or less historical events of the 15th century—events unthinkable in any other 
day, but of remarkable metaphysical reality. The work involves a new syn- 
thesis of word and sound, of speech and music, of music and dramatic pace, 
of speech and visual image, of visual image and static representative style: 
a novel combination of means leading to a complete unity (what the Ger- 
mans call Einheit) of every theatrical force in a newly mastered manner. 

The entire action of the work—the tragic destiny of Agnes Bernauer, 
secretly wed by the young Duke Albert of Wittelsbach, and carried off and 
drowned in the Danube by order of Duke Ernest, Albert’s father—all this 
is related to the eternal. Three elements of the mediaeval ‘mysteries’ are 
here present—Earth, Hell and Heaven. The dramatic form retains an archaic 
severity, and the use of Bavarian dialect here has no picturesque or folky 
intent but is heightened to a poetic level. 

The musical realisation of Orff’s difficult score (which abounds with 
percussive effects and is dominated by the use of speaking and singing 
choruses) was in the hands of the admirable conductor Otto Osterwalder, 
supported by the chorus master Fritz Janota. Lois Egg had produced very 
simple, suggestive décor so as to preserve the work’s highly symbolical 
character; and Elisabeth Nilius had designed artistic costumes. The principal 
roles were taken by Erich Aberle (Albert), Julia Pall (Agnes) and Uli Eichen- 
berger (the wicked monk), with Albert Kunz and Helga Kosta as the 
principal singers. Marcel Sénéchaud 


‘Der Bernauerin’ at Berne 














Obituary 

Irmgard Meinig, dramatic soprano of the Cologne Opera, died suddenly 
during March; she was thirty-seven. She began her career as a mezzo-soprano 
at the Volksoper, Dresden, and then went to Wiesbaden for five years, during 
which time she became a soprano. At Cologne she sang Rezia, Eboli, Senta 
and other roles with great success and was heard as a guest artist in Berlin, 
Vienna, Barcelona and Lisbon. Her repertory further included Briinnhilde, 
Leonore in Fidelio and Turandot. 


Birthdays 


Fritz Windgassen, father of Wolfgang, and himself a famous tenor in his 
day, was seventy-five on February 9 last. Four well-known singers reached 
their seventieth birthdays this year: Lotte Lehmann on February 27, Frida 
Leider on April 18, Mariano Stabile on May 12, and Lauritz Hofer on April 
28. Julius Patzak celebrated his sixtieth birthday on April 9. 


Summer Festivals 


Edinburgh. August 24 to September 13 


The casts of the four operas to be performed by the Stuttgart State Opera 
have now been announced and are as follows: 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Wilma Lipp, Erika K6th and Ruth- 
Margaret Piitz (Constanze), Lotte Schidle (Blonde), Josef Traxel and Fritz 
Wunderlich (Belmonte), Gerhard Unger and Alfred Pfeiffle (Pedrillo), Otto 
von Rohr and Fritz Linke (Osmin); conductor Ferdinand Leitner and Lovro 
von Matacic; producer Kurt Puhlmann. 

Euryanthe. Lore Wissmann (Euryanthe), Inge Borkh (Eglantine), Josef 
Traxel (Gérard), Gustav Neidlinger (Lysiart); conductor Lovro von Matacic; 
producer Georg Hartmann. 

Tristan und Isolde. Martha Médl and Astrid Varnay (Isolde), Grace Hoff- 
man (Brangaene), Wolfgang Windgassen (Tristan), Gustav Neidlinger (Kur- 
wenal), Otto von Rohr (Marke); conductor Ferdinand Leitner; producer 
Wieland Wagner. 

Der Wildschiitz. Lore Wissmann, Hetty Pliimacher, Fritz Wunderlich, 
Karl Schmitt-Walter; conductor Ferdinand Leitner, producer Giinther Rennert. 


Book Reviews 


STAR ON THE DOOR: by Maggie Teyte (Putnam, 18s.) 

This is a wholly charming book which not only projects the personality 
of its author in no uncertain manner, but also successfully recaptures the 
atmosphere of the Paris of 1904-1910, and of America in the years before 
the first war and at the end of the second. 

Miss Teyte has many perspicacious things to say about singers, con- 
ductors and accompanists, and about the whole business of studying and 
making a career as a singer. I have but two criticisms. The book is far too 
short, and there is no index. H.D.R. 


SINGERS OF TODAY: by Donald Brook (Rockliff, 21s.) 

This is a revision of a book that originally appeared in 1949. Several 
new biographies appear including those of De los Angeles, Callas, Fisher, 
Gueden, Milanov, Morison, Schwarzkopf and Tebaldi. A number of old 
favourites among British artists like Isobel Baillie, Astra Desmond, Robert 
Easton, Keith Falkner, David Franklin, Eric Greene, Roy Henderson, Parry 
Jones, and others retain their place—though many of them have long since 
given up active careers. These entries have, according to Mr Brook, been 
retained because as teachers, ‘they have something significant to contribute 
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to a volume of this nature’. And indeed there are some pertinent remarks on 
this subject—but none as penetrating as Miss Teyte’s in the volume reviewed 
above. 

I note with gratitude that OPERA is quoted on more than one occasion, 
but am amazed that Mr Brook has, like Gladys Davidson, perpetuated the 
error that Sylvia Fisher created the role of Cressida in Troilus and Cressida in 
December 1954. It was of course Miss Laszlo—-Miss Fisher has never sung 
the role. There are other errors too: Miss Janet Howe did not sing the 
Duchess Frederica at the first Sadler's Wells performance of Luisa Miller, 
that was Jean Watson; nor did Richard Lewis sing Admetus at Covent Garden 
but at Glyndebourne; nor was Walter Midgely the first British tenor to sing 
the role of Calaf—there was Francis Russell in the pre-war Covent Garden 
touring company. I do feel more accuracy is essential in this kind of book. 

H.D.R. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 
Complete Recordings 


ORFEO (Gluck), with Risé Stevens (Orfeo), Lisa della Casa (Euridice), 
Roberta Peters (Amor). Orchestra and Chorus of Rome Opera. Pierre 
Monteux. RCA. RB 16058-60. 

And with Nicolai Gedda (Orfeo), Janine Micheau (Euridice), Lilian Berton 
(Amor). Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Chorus of Aix Festival. COLUMBIA 
33CX 1520-1. Louis de Froment. 


Here are the second and third complete Orfeos to have been issued 
within the last year. We have had the opera in German with a baritone 
Orfeo on Deutsche Grammophon (reviewed in January), and now come the 
familiar Italian version with a contralto, and one in French with a tenor 
protagonist. 


Lord Harewood dealt with these three versions in his excellent review 
of the Fischer-Dieskau set in the January OPERA, and I do not intend to 
go over the ground he covered, so refer readers to pages 52-3 of that issue. 


Readers will note that the RCA performance occupies six sides as 
against the four on DGG and Columbia; and although Monteux has included 
all the repeats and some ballet music not on the other two sets, this only 
adds up to a short side, and quite frankly the whole opera could have been 
easily spaced on to five sides. Monteux sets some fast tempi, and the Rome 
Orchestra, not one of Italy’s best, sounds unhappy playing Gluck’s classical 
music. The French orchestra under Louis de Froment is very fine and plays 
with feeling and style. 


Risé Stevens has been an admired pillar of the Metropolitan for the 
last twenty years, and even five years ago her voice was fresher than this. 
Still, I find her Orfeo moving and for the most part well sung. It is a womanly 
Orfeo, and that of course is wrong. Nicolai Gedda on the other hand is a 
masculine Orfeo, but finds the line of music uncomfortably high. Lisa della 
Casa’s limpid clear tones are admirably suited to Euridice—a very young 
sounding Euridice for her Orfeo; and conversely Janine Micheau’s more 
mature, but nevertheless well sung interpretation, does not balance Gedda’s 
Orfeo. Roberta Peters is a pert Amor; but Lilian Berton is more in the mood 
of the piece. 


These are things I like in both these performances, but not having 
originally shared Lord Harewood’s enthusiasm for the German performance, 
I now find, having listened to it again, that I would opt for it in preference 
to either of these two. 
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RITA (Donizetti), with Giuseppina Arnaldi (Rita), Carlo Franzini (Beppe), 
Paolo Montarsolo (Gasparo). Orchestra of Radiotelevisione Italiana. Umberto 
Catini. CETRA LPC 1257. 


I personally found this Donizetti trifle rather small beer. I know I am 
in a minority here, but this farce about the shrewish innkeeper, her some- 
what sat-upon second husband and the sudden reappearance of her first, long 
since presumed drowned, is tedious and uninspired. The performance is not 
helped by Giuseppina Arnaldi’s acid-voiced singing of the name part—and 
there is a lot of dialogue. 


LE VILLI (Puccini), with Elisabetta Fusco (Anna), Gianni dal Ferro 
(Roberto), Silvano Verlinghieri (Guglielmo Wulf). Orchestra and Chorus of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Arturo Basile. CETRA LPC 1251. 


Puccini wrote this opera for the first of the competitions organized by 
the publishing house of Sonzogno in 1881. It did not win a prize, but three 
years later, largely due to Boito, the opera was performed at the Dal Verme 
in Milan. Originally a one act work, Puccini expanded it into two for its 
Milan premiére. 


For his subject Puccini had chosen a libretto by his friend Fernando 
Fontana, or rather his friend thrust the libretto on him. It is based on a 
German legend which tells how the Witches, or Wraiths as they were re- 
christened for the recent BBC performances, who inhabit the Black Forest, 
dance with the betrayer of a maiden who has died of love, until he too dies. 


There is little in the music that one could call typical Puccini, yet there 
are some moments, especially in the last scene where Roberto is joined by 
the ghost of his lover Anna, when there is no mistaking the composer. Much 
of the rest of the music suggests Mascagni, though this opera predates 
Cavalleria by nearly ten years. 


The three singers are more than adequate for the work, and my only 
criticism of this set is that we have an emotional Italian commentary at 
various points. I think this a valuable and interesting operatic curio. 


SUOR ANGELICA (Puccini), with Victoria de los Angeles (Angelica), Fedora 
Barbieri (La Zia Principessa) and Mina Doro, Corinna Vozza, Lidia Marim- 
pietri, Santa Chissari, Anna Marcanageli, Teresa Cantarini, Silvia Bertona, 
—_ Huder. Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera. Tullio Serafin. HMV. 
A 1577. 


HMV continue their recording of the Trittico with a really first rate 
Suor Angelica (we already have had Tabarro, and I understand that a Gobbi 
Schicchi is more than a possibility). 


In all respects this is a better performance than the Cetra disc reviewed 
last January. Not only has De los Angeles a more beautiful voice than 
Carteri, but she sings with a feeling and warmth that make alli her perform- 
ances so outstanding; and she raises what can be a rather trite melodrama in 
a lesser performance to the heights of real tragedy. Barbieri is a bit rough 
and ready as the Princess, but brings great dramatic punch to her role. The 
smaller parts are all well sung, and the orchestra under Serafin plays far 
better than it generally does. 


DER ZIGEUNERBARON (Strauss), with Gerda Scheyrer (Saffii), Emmy 
Loose (Arsena), Hilde Rissl-Majdan (Czipra), Waldemar Kmentt (Sandor 
Barinkay), Kurt Preger (Kalman Zsupan), Erich Kunz (Peter Homonay), 
Eberhard Wiichter (Count Carnero). Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera; 
Chorus of Vienna Volksoper. Anton Paulik. VANGUARD PVL 7033-4. 


This performance of what is perhaps the next best Strauss operetta after 
Fledermaus is not unfortunately a good one. Paulik, who conducts, does not 
make the score sparkle, and although there is some good singing and charac- 
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terization from Kunz and Loose, the Saffi of Scheyrer is well below standard. 
Kmentt, I am sure can do better than this, but he has the right kind of 
voice for this kind of music. I much preferred the selection on Philips SBR 
6217, which I recommended last October. 


French 

Carmen: Habanera, Seguidilla, Gypsy Song, Card Song (Risé Stevens. Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. George Sebastian). Fontana CFE 15002. 
Carmen: Toreador Song, Flower Song, Final Duet (Risé Stevens, Raoul Jobin, 
Robert Weede. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. George Sebastian). 
Fonatana CFE 15003. 

I would guess that these excerpts by Miss Stevens and Mr Jobin were 
recorded after their respective efforts in the complete HMV and Columbia 
Carmens. They both sound slightly more mature and though never iess than 
———— are not really exciting. Weede’s Toreador Song, however, is 

rst rate. 


German 

Giulio Cesare (Handel): V’adoro pupile and Orfeo: Che’ puro ciel (both sung 
in German by Margaret Klose. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Arthur Rother). 
DGG EPL 30255. For those, who like myself look on Margarete Klose as one 
of the truly great mezzo sopranos of our day, this will prove a welcome disc. 
True, both these arias should be sung in Italian; but the noble and classical 
line that this singer displays makes up for any purist feelings one might have 
on that count. Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor: Nun eilt herbei; and Der 
Wildschiitz: Auf des Lebens raschen Wogen (Maria Stader. Munich Philhar- 
monic. Ferdinand Leitner and Bavaria Radio Orchestra. Leopold Ludwig. 
DGG EPL 30114. The Nicolai aria comes from the potted Merry Wives on 
DGM 19049. This is well sung but just lacks that sparkle that made Maria 
Cebotari’s performance on HMV DB 6939 so memorable. The Wildschiitz 
aria is charmingly done and makes a welcome addition to the catalogue. 
Der Freischiitz: Nein linger trag’ich nicht die Qualne-Durch die Wiilder, durch 
die Auen; & Rienzi: Allmiicht’ger Vater, blick’ herab (Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Munich Philharmonic. Arthur Rother & Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. 
Ferdinand Leitner). DGG EPL 130226. Max’s aria comes from the potted 
Freischiitz DGM 19013 and is sung by Windgassen with style and beauty of 
tone. Rienzi’s prayer used to be a favourite with such singers as Melchior, 
Voelker and Lorenz. Windgassen has neither the vocal opulence of the first 
nor the beauty of tone of the second; but I doubt whether any other helden- 
tenor of today could cope with the role. Der Rosenkavalier: Da lieg’ich Ohne 
mich jeder Tag dir si bang (Kurt Béhme, Ruth Michaelis, Munich Philhar- 
monic, Ribert Aeger) DGG EPL 30272. Der Rosenkavalier: Da geht er hin 
—Oh, sei Er gut—Leicht will ich’s machen dir und mir (Act 1), Mein Gott! 
Es war nicht mehr als eine Farce—So schnell hat Sie ihn gar so lieb— 
Hab’mir’s gelobt ihn lieb zu haben—Ist ein Traum, kann nicht wirklich sein 
(Tiana Lemnitz, Elfride Trétschel, Georgine von Milinkovic. Wiirtemberg 
State Opera Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner). DGG DGM 18011. The last act 
trio and duet has already appeared as an EP and was reviewed last December. 
I called it a ‘gem of a record’ and expressed the wish that Deutsche Grammo- 
phon would soon release the. Marschallin’s Monologue recorded by Lemnitz 
at the same time. And here it is, plus the ensuing dialogue with Octavian. 
What an aristocratic Marschallin Lemnitz must have been, with her beautiful 
soft singing, always her greatest asset, is heard to its best advantage. Milin- 
kovic is a rich sounding Octavian. The Act 2 finale with Béhme as Ochs is 
also welcome, even if one does not approve whole-heartedly of his boistercus 
reading of the part. 


We have received from Electrola in Germany a number of EPs made by 
that excellent tenor Josef Traxel, some of which I hope may find their way 
into the HMV lists. Particularly notable are his performances of the Trial 
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and Prize Songs from Meistersinger on ERW 14-5319, and Fenton’s aria from 
Die lustigen Weiber coupled with the Lionel-Plunket duet “‘Wies das schnattet 
wie das plappert’ from Martha in which he is joined by the promising young 
baritone Karl Kohn on 7 EGW 8441. His singing of Italian opera arias, even 
in German, indicate that he could make a considerable success in this field 
should he care to. 


Italian 

OTELLO: Mia madre aveva (The Willow Song) and Ave Maria (Gré Brou- 
wenstijn. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm Loibner. Philips NBE 11077. 
A memento of the Desdemona of the Covent Garden Otello of the last three 
seasons. Miss Brouwenstijn sings beautifully and movingly, but I still think 
the De los Angeles performance on APL 1284 has yet to be bettered. Tosca: 
Recondita Armonia & E lucevan le stelle; La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi 
creda libero; Rigoletto: La donna é mobile (Jussi Bjoerling. Orchestra con- 
ducted by Nils Grevillius). HMV 75 R 5087. These are transfers of 78s made 
in the late 1930s when Bjoerling was not the finished singer he was later to 
become. But the youthful freshness of the voice and the beauty of the singing 
have much to commend them. L’Africaina: O Paradiso; Aida: Celeste Aida; 
Turandot: Nessun dorma! Non Piangere Lit (Alessandro Valente. Orchestras 
conducted by Carlo Sabanjo and Manlio di Veroli) HMV 7 EG8309. In the 
plum-label days Valente enjoyed a great vogue. I still remember his impas- 
sioned Canio with Saraceni and Granforte, and his ten-inch disc of Fanciulla 
arias. But playing this EP transfer, I wondered what all the fuss was about. 
Valente was purely a gramophone artist. I doubt whether he made more than 
a handful of stage appearances in his career. H.D.R. 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Elektra (May 14) 


With but one exception this was a repetition of last winter’s shatter- 
ing performance of the Strauss opera. Gerda Lammers, in even better 
voice, again offered possibly the finest sung performance of the title role 
there has ever been, acting with every fibre of her being, and reacting to 
every change of mood, musical and psychological, in this amazing score. 
Georgine von Milinkovic, also in better voice than before and certainly 
more inside the role, was a superb Klytemnestra, and Otakar Kraus a 
moving and dignified Orest. The new Chrysothemis was Marianne Schech, 
who still has to do herself justice in London. She sang in a squally 
manner, and only intermittently produced the kind of thrill that she is 
capable of doing as the Dyer’s Wife at Munich. 


The orchestra under Kempe was at its best, and the conductor again 
demonstrated his outstanding gifts as both interpreter and accompanist. 
To hear this performance and Don Carlos on successive nights was indeed 
an experience, and incidentally a triumph for Covent Garden. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Tristan und Isolde (June 4 and 12) 


The manifold dangers one foresaw in this new Covent Garden Tristan 
were nearly all realized—and the first performance was a near disaster. 
It need not have been, but it was. Had Christopher West and Leslie 
Hurry the courage of their convictions, and gone the whole Bayreuth 
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hog, then at least we would have had some kind of unity, but the awful 
British compromise was attempted, and the whole thing fell between the 
stools of reality on one hand and symbolism on the other. To banish 
extraneous figures from the scene is all very well if the settings are 
designed as they were in Bayreuth in 1952; but when we have a real 
ship, in the first act, and an Aida-like castle in the second, it just does not 
work. It was not until the generally very good third act (I am talking 
purely of set and production) that the West-Hurry Tristan justified itself ; 
but by then it was too late. And even in that act there were weaknesses, 
the most glaring of which was the lack of clarity in the fight between 
Melot and Kurwenal and the ensuing moments. It looked as if King 
Marke had killed Kurwenal—that is if one knew that Kurwenal had been 
run through with a sword. The uninitiated might have been forgiven for 
assuming that Kurwenal just upped and died! 


The costume colours were often hideous and Brangaene’s second act 
dress was most unbecoming. Isolde was given a most un-Isolde like hair 
style: she looked like Senta. After all, Isolde was an Irish princess, not a 
dreamy Nordic maid, nor a German hausfrau; and Tristan, in the 
person of Mr Vinay, was required to wear his own hair, making him 
look very Otello-like. Then the Shepherd in the last act was dressed like 
a character from Die Zauberfléte. 


Musically on the first night this was a tentative Tristan. One knew 
from last year’s Mastersingers that Mr Kubelik is not by nature a 
Wagnerian, and it was confirmed here. The music stopped and started ; 
the orchestral texture just did not sound right ; and it was not until the 
last act that the conductor began to let himself go. Indeed it was the last 
act, as I have said that was the best, for here too Mr Vinay came into his 
own, with a deeply moving account of the great scene for Tristan; and 
here for the lighting was far better than it had been earlier (by the third 
performance much of the lighting had been improved and the amazing 
projection on the cyclorama at the end of act one had been wisely 
removed). The off-stage voices were all too faint, and the noise and bustle 
of the chorus at the end of the first act all emanated from a stage box 
on the o.p. side. This was a bad miscalculation, for the balance between 
chorus, stage and orchestra at this point was poor. 

It was apparent throughout the evening that Sylvia Fisher was 
labouring under great vocal difficulties which not only prevented her from 
realizing the dramatic and psychological side of Isolde to the full, but 
which threw Mr Vinay off his balance in the first two acts as well 
as Mr Kubelik and the orchestra. To speak frankly, Miss Fisher is at the 
moment going through a very difficult phase in her career—just the same 
kind of crisis that afflicted Martha Médl two years ago and Astrid 
Varnay in 1951 and 1952. Both Médl and Varnay did the only sensible 
thing possible: they refrained from singing for a period and repaired their 
voices. When they emerged from their temporary period of retirement 
they were better than ever. We beg Miss Fisher to do the same thing, for 
she is too valued an artist for us to lose, and we are convinced that an 
enforced period of vocal rest, followed by the study of new roles that 
she might want to play, cannot but be beneficial. 
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In the circumstances Ramon Vinay’s Tristan was heard at a disadvan- 
tage. A sensitive artist, he reacts to any feeling of uncertainty or 
insecurity in others on the stage, and he was clearly not at his best 
vocally. Irene Dalis displayed a sumptuous voice as Brangaene, and con- 
tributed the one wholly satisfying performance of the evening. Otakar 
Kraus’s Kurwenal was rough in the first act, but he sang movingly in the 
last. James Pease, a bass-baritone, sang with feeling and insight as Marke, 
but the voice lacks the true weight the role requires (in truth it is more a 
Kurwenal voice), and is probably heard to better advantage in this role 
in a smaller auditorium. 

On June 12 the performance was miraculously transformed when 
Birgit Nilsson sang Isolde. And how she sang, producing a stream of 
beautiful tone such as we have not heard since the young Flagstad sang 
this role. She is not a particularly subtle actress, but that hardly mattered, 
for she looks and moves well, and was able to fire all her colleagues with 
a new spirit, not least Mr Kubelik and the orchestra, who gave a more 
intense reading of the score. It was a joy to hear the first act exchanges 
between this Isolde and her Brangaene ; and Vinay threw caution to the 
wind, and was a different singer than at the first performance. Please let 
us have Miss Nilsson back again next season. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Centenary Gala (June 10) 

A Gala Performance, with everyone set on enjoying themselves, and 
a programme designed to bring in as many singers as possible in as many 
different items as possible, is hardly the kind of event that can be 
criticized as a performance of an opera can, and so we can only chronicle 


the event and make one or two comments. 

The theatre, which always has its own special atmosphere, looked 
its best. The decorations in the auditorium were far simpler than usual 
and twice as effective ; the audience looked magnificent and was far less 
stuff-shirted in its behaviour than is generally the case on similar 
occasions. All the items were listened to intently, and there was a great 
deal of genuine enthusiasm which reached its peak in the enormous 
ovation accorded to Madame Callas after her performance of the Mad 
Scene from Puritani, an example of consummate operatic singing and 
acting which held the audience spellbound. The Queen of present-day 
opera was applauded by our own Queen, both of whom were honouring 
Covent Garden on its hundredth birthday. 

Of course we regretted the absence of some music from the 
Huguenots, and of Sir Thomas Beecham from the pit—but we could not 
have everything. After the National Anthem sung by Sylvia Fisher and 
the Chorus, we had the overture to Oberon, to remind us that Weber 
composed the work for the second Covent Garden in 1826. Then came 
‘I dream’d that I dwelt in marble halls’ and the ensuing duet from The 
Bohemian Girl, to remind us of the English opera seasons in the 1850s 
and 1860s, sung by two Australian stalwarts of the present company, 
Joan Sutherland and John Lanigan. This was followed by the love duet 
from The Trojans, which did not quite come off out of its context, with 
Blanche Thebom and Jon Vickers—a reminder of the present régime’s 
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News Chronicle 
Sylvia Fisher and the Chorus sing the National Anthem at the opening of 
the Centenary Gala Performance at Covent Garden on June 10 


triumphs. Then came Madame Callas; and the first part of the evening 
ended with the opening of the last act of Peter Grimes, with the chorus at 
its best and Una Hale as a most affecting and clearly enunciating Ellen 
Orford. How right that on this occasion Edith Coates should have sung 
her original role of Auntie and participated in the celebrations. The con- 
ductors during the first part of the evening were Rafael Kubelik, Edward 
Downes, John Matheson and John Pritchard. 


After the interval the Ballet had its say in a performance of Birthday 
Offering, which was most beautifully danced; and although the faithful 
Fonteyn fans tried to arouse the rest of us to the enthusiasm we had 
displayed for Callas, this was clearly opera’s night. 

The evening ended, as so many famous pre-1914 galas had, with the 
triumph scene from Aida with Amy Shuard, James Johnston and Jess 
Walters (all in excellent form) as Aida, Radames and Amonsaro, David 
Kelly and Joseph Rouleau as Ramfis and the King, and Irene Dalis turn- 
ing her rich tones to the part of Amneris. 

It was an evening we will always remember, and one of which 
Covent Garden can well be proud. H.DR. 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


St. Pancras Town Hall. Lord Bateman (March 11) 


A ballad opera, we are told, is a stage production peculiar to this 
country but plainly belonging to the same family as opéra comique and Sing- 
spiel. Spoken dialogue and a pervasive lightheartedness are the common bare 
characteristics. But now, it seems, we can have an opera that earns the designa- 
tion ‘ballad’ twice over. Lord Bateman, by Joan Sharp and Arnold Foster, 
uses the traditional form as determined by The Beggar's Opera, The Gentle 
Shepherd and their sequels and successors, in which to present one of the 
great narrative ballads of tradition (Child: No. 53). The opera was mounted 
for the first time as part of the diamond jubilee celebrations of the Folk 
Song Society (now incorporated in the English Folk Song and Dance Society). 
It had previously had a concert performance with the addition of a part for 
a Narrator. Its stage production was undertaken by the New Opera Workshop, 
with Colin Graham as director and Alan Boustead as conductor. 

Miss Sharp, Cecil Sharp’s daughter, appears to have taken her cue in 
making Lord Bateman a likable fool, a dandy highly susceptible to women, 
from a version published and illustrated by Cruikshank in 1839. He goes off 
to sea, falls into the hands of the Grand Turk, and is set free by the Grand 
Turk’s daughter, who after seven years turns up in Northumberland and is 
rewarded for her fidelity by marriage to Lord Bateman before the eyes of 
a rival bride already on her way to church. This story affords enough dramatic 
incident and occasion for some forty of the best English folk-tunes. Miss 
Sharp knows her folk-songs and was responsible for their apt choice, which 
was often determined by an allusion in the title to a similarity of sentiment. 
Mr. Foster’s part was to harmonize, orchestrate and link them together, a 
task for which he has exactly the right happy touch. One more thing he must 
do—write a vigorous overture for the opera. It was not so clear in the 
performance that Mr. Boustead had the same innate feeling for the character 
of the tunes. 

The part of the Narrator had been inflated by Mr. Graham into a stage 
personage, the Dandy, who walked in and out of the action. This is a 
favourite device of modern producers and composers, and its artificiality 
lends a touch of sophistication and of poignancy to a naive tale. Mr. Graham 
perhaps overdid something that in itself was legitimate and certainly turned 
the device to ingenious and amusing use. The actor-singers were amateurs 
or semi-professionals to whom simplicity of delivery came naturally. They 
were Peter Hemmings as Lord Bateman, Heather Godden as the displaced bride 
and Noelle Barker as the constant Turkish girl. The gaiety of the piece was 
irrepressible even among the ardours of a first night. Had it run for a week 
instead of two days, quicker and smoother dramatic pace would soon have 
enhanced the delicate sparkle of its wit. Frank Howes 


City Opera Club. Der Corregidor (May 22) 

Poor Wolf! He hoped for great things of Der Corregidor, and the rare 
performances that enthusiasts have propelled onto the stage have suffered a 
regular flop d’estime. Alarcon’s entertaining tale El Sombrero de Tres Picos is 
famous, and has the stuff of a first rate comic opera in it—though perhaps 
the story is too closely related to buffo convention for a 19th or 20th century 
composer to tackle it easily. There is, of course, Massine’s celebrated ballet, 
with its choreographer unforgettable as the Miller; there has more recently 
been a film with Sophia Loren vitally statistical as the Miller’s Wife and 
Vittorio de Sica giving a nice buffo performance as the Corregidor. But the 
only operas, it seems, are by Kovarovic (The Night of St Simon and St Jude, 
Prague 1892), Zandonai (La Farsa Amorosa, Rdme 1933) and the Danish com- 
poser Frederik Rung (unstaged). Wolf liked El Sombrero so much that he 
even began another Alarcon opera, Manuel Venegas, based on El nifio de la 
bola. And it was Mahler’s withdrawal of a promise to produce Corregidor at 
the Vienna Opera that hastened the disappointed Wolf's insanity. 
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Unhappily Mahler was only too right, in his musical judgement at any 
rate. Frank Walker, the author of the outstanding English work on the 
composer, puts it succinctly in his Grove article: 

Der C orregidor is obviously a song-writer’s opera, a succession of separate 

musical miniatures, more or less happily joined together, supported by a 

rather Meistersinger-like orchestral background, with a rather elementary 

use of Leitmotive. Its delights are innumerable, but they are not of the 
kind which is effective on the stage. The poor libretto can only partly be 
blamed for this. Wolf, like the other great German song-writers, who all 
failed in their attempts to write operas, lacked the essentials of a dramatic 
composer. The German song seems to demand another kind of musical 
imagination; the singer is never himself or herself the impersonation of the 
character portrayed, but only the medium through which the character 
can be evoked in imagination . . . [Wolf's] characters are seen with the 
inner eye; his is a music of the imagination, not of direct representation. 


I quote this since it is the whole case as summed up by a critic with a 
deep sympathy for Wolf and an exceptional understanding of where his talents 
lay. Listening to the City Opera Club’s revival brought its pleasures to all 
who also love Wolf's lieder (some of which, from the Spanisches Liederbuch, 
actually occur in the opera). But, especially with the piano accompaniment 
(efficiently played by Frances Collins) that was Wolf’s own original though 
dictated here by economic reasons, it was like listening to a long Wolf lieder 
recital in costume. 

Eugene Wiener turned her sultry looks and voice to good effect as 
Frasquita, with William Hoare gently anxious as her husband; and into the 
plot’s stickiest toils lurched Richard Gandy’s libidinous Corregidor, eye roving 
and wig askew. John Coombs contributed a brilliant little study of Pedro, 
and Donald Gowing, the ingenious producer, backed him up as Repela. Alec 
Dempster conducted where necessary. And so, I am afraid, back on the shelf 
with Der Corregidor, but a warm round of applause for the vigorous, 
undaunted City Opera Club. J.W. 


Scala Theatre. Children’s Opera Group. The Chorister and the Candlesticks 

(May 7) 

David Cullen, aged 15 and a schoolboy at Highgate, was the composer of 
a new one-act opera mounted this year by the Children’s Opera Group at the 
Scala Theatre. In default of any signs that schoolboys are composing operas 
in all directions, the achievement alone is creditable, more particularly since 
it proved in performance to be worth taking seriously. The Chorister and the 
Candlesticks was entered in a competition organized by the Children’s Opera 
Group for composers under 25. Although in an unfinished state by the 
closing date, it earned a special commendation from Benjamin Britten, the 
adjudicator. 

It is unlucky for any youthful composer of this sort that Mozart offers 
the only direct standard of comparison. The new work is no Bastien und 
Bastienne, but it revealed a distinct flair for opera that deserves to be properly 
encouraged. Set in the sort of choir school of which the composer was 
formerly a pupil, it deals with a nasty spot of nobbling at choir practice that 
proves disastrous to the solo chorister’s top G’s, lands him in detention, but 
thereby enables him to foil the theft of the church candlesticks. 

David Cullen’s inventive musical facility, rough and eclectic though it is, 
has impulse enaugh to.carry through several varieties of scene, notably a lively 
ensemble for a do risters at play and a patter-duet for the Headmaster 
and Matron in the yard manner. He also makes some promising shots at 
creating dramatic ‘atmosphere by genuinely musical means. He over-reaches 
himself occasionally, but one might as well fall flat on one’s face as lean over 
too far backwards, and better an adventur6us spirit at this stage than a 
timorous one. . 

The libretto by Margaret Cullen (the composer’s mother) served the 

rpose, but could usefully have been less jejune than the ‘Latin verbs won’t 
conjugate, If you go to bed too iate’ manner of versifying. The composer was 
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responsible for his own scoring and, if not all his intentions could be clearly 
perceived, it was chiefly the vigorous but undisciplined playing of a 10-piece 
orchestra that was often at fault. Margaret John’s impulsive conducting was 
apt to intimidate more than encourage the singers as well as the musicians. 
More sympathetic direction might have obtained a livelier response than the 
cast of boys and stiffening of adults seemed able to give. The production was 
the sort that relied heavily on an audience’s good nature. Happily they were 
well-disposed. 

Michael Collcutt sang the principal part of Peter, and also appeared as 
Sam the Sweepboy in Britten’s The Little Sweep with Edna Graham (Rowan), 
Nora Ogonovsky (Miss Baggott) and Norman Lumsden (Black Bob). Both 
operas were given twice, at afternoon and evening performances. 
Noél Goodwin 
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Date | COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS | GLYNDEBOURNE 
July New Theatre, Oxford 
1 Mastersingers Tosca Rake’s Progress 
2 Aida (Cerquetti) Merry Widow Se 
3 Ballet Figaro Rake’s Progress 
4 Mastersingers Merry Widow Comte 
5 (m) —_— Traviata — 
5 © Aida Merry Widow Figaro 
(End of tour) 
July 
6 — Rake’s Progress 
7 
8 Aida dees 
4 Mastersingers 
10 Trojans 
ll Aida Rake’s Progress 
12 Mastersingers Comte 
July London. Season by 
Bue Aires Chamb 
13 —_— Orch. Rake’s Progress 
14 Carmen Apollo e Dafne and | —_ 
Serva Padrona 
15 Mastersingers ey and Hin und ——- 
16 Carmen Filofoso di Campagan | Comte Ory 
& Maestro di Capella | 
17 Trojans Apollo & Serva Padrona — Ariadne Segreto 
18 Carmen Pimpinone and Hin und — Rake’s Progress 
19 (m) — Apollo & Serva Padrona — Ariadne and Segreto 
19 © Trojans Filosofo and Maestro di di Susanna 
(End of 1957-8 season) Capella 
July New Opera Company 
20 — Comte Ory 
21 A Tale of Two Cities Ariadne and Segreto 
22 Unicorn, etc., and — 
Soldier’s Tale 
23 A Tale of Two Cities Ariadne and Segreto 
24 Double Bill Comte Ory 
25 | Der Revisor (premiére) Ariadne and Segreto 
26 (m) Double Bill —_ 
26 () A Tale of Two Cities Comte Ory 
July 
27 — Ariadne and Segreto 
28 Der Revisor Comte Ory 
29 Sir Joha in Love Ariadne and Segreto 
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